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daily eye benefits 
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Offer available until Thursday 31st March 1994. One gift For Her/For Him per customer, while stocks last. 
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"Easy Victories’.’., containing six great grooming essentials. Yours free with the purchase 
of any two or more Skin Supplies For Men products. 
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CLINIQUE 


Allergy Tested 
100% Fragrance Free 


stay-true makeup ■- 

oil-free formula 
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Clinique’s Cosmetic Traveller with Mini Makeup Bag plus travel sizes of:- 
Dramatically Different Moisturizing Lotion 
Daily Ev e Benefits 
Daily Wash Shamp oo 

Twig /Starstruck Soft-Pressed Eve Shadow Duo 
Stay Neutral Stav-True Makeup Oil-Free Formula 
Naturally Black Naturally Glossy Mascara 
Honev Ginger Different Lipstick 
Follow-Up Beauty Consultation 
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Please send me the “Clinique Cosmetic Traveller 0 gift with my order of two or more 
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Department,400 Oxford Street,London, W1A 1AB. 
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PRICE 
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CLARIFYING LOTION 

ID 2 □ 3 0 4 □ 

400ml 
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Dramatically Different Moisturizing Lotion 

125ml 


£24.50 

Turnaround Cream 

30ml 


£18.50 

Extremely Gentle Cleansing Cream 

300ml 


£20.50 

Water Dissolve Cream Cleanser 

150ml 


£12.50 

7 Day Scrub Cream 

125ml 


£17.50 

Daily Eye Benefits 

15ml 


£19.00 

Moisture Surge Treatment Formula 

50ml 


£24.00 

City Block Oil-Free Daily Face Protector SPF 13 

40ml 


£10.50 

Sensitive Skin Makeup SPF 15 Cooling Buff 

30ml 


£16.50 

Blended Face Powder Transparency 3 

35gm 


£16.00 

Young Face Powder Blusher - Tawnied Blush 

6gm 


£13.50 

Clinique Wrappings 

25ml 


£26.50 

Aromatics Elixir 

25ml 


£26.50 

Aromatics Body Wash 

200ml 


£12.50 

Aromatics Body Smoother 

200ml 


£17.00 

Post and Packing 

TOTAL ORDER 


£ 

£3.95 
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Face Soap Regular Strength 
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150gm 

QTY 

PRICE 
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Face Soap Extra Strength 

150gm 


£10.50 

Scruffing Lotion 

1.5 □ 2.5 □ 3.5 □ 4.5 □ 

150ml 


£10.00 

M Lotion 

75ml 


£14.50 

Face Scrub 

100ml 


£12.00 

Cream Shave 

125ml 


£7.50 

M Shave Aloe Gel 

125ml 


£9.00 

Electric Shave Primer 

100ml 


£9.00 

Post-Shave Healer 

75ml 


£14.50 

Face Lotion Oil-Free Formula 

75ml 


£16.50 

Touch Stick 

15ml 


£9.50 

Non-Streak Bronzer 

60ml 


£11.50 

Clean-Scalp Shampoo 

150ml 


£7.50 

Hair Gel 

125ml 


£8.00 

Post and Packing 
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£ 
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Payment Details 
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Please charge to my *Selfridges Gold CardAisa/Access/American 
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Valid From:_Expiry Date:_ 
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Special issue 

■ THE SUNDAY TIMES March 27,1994 




It has 







centuries and countless lives, 

but at last it is happening. Next month 

first time black as well as white 

South Africans will pick the government 

of their country when they hold the first 

democratic election in their history^here 

•/ 

is much to celebrate, but also plenty to 
fear. Will this beautiful, brutalised country 
become a paradise for all — or will it die? 
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Timeless 
Beauty 
56-172-50 
Sophisticated 
classic. Beautifully 
cut in 8 long pieces 
for fabulous fit and 
flow. Herringbone 
stitching, shoulder 
pads, tie back and 
wooden buttons. 
Magnificent. 
Colours: As seen. 
Material: Flex 
(linen & cotton) 
Size: S/M/L/XL. 
Length: 49". 

Price: £24.99 




B e pretty as a picture this summer in these lovely fashions from Monami. Easy 
wear, easy flowing styles in light cool fabrics. And all with a light price tag. 

Size Guides 

The Monami collection is available in the following sizes: Small (8-10), 
Medium (12), Large (14) Extra Large (16 -18). 

Quality Guarantee. 

If you’re not entirely happy with your Monami selections, return them 
within 7 days and we'll replace it or offer full refund. 


flONAMI 


Free postage and packaging. 

We take exceptional care of your garments, wrapping them in tissue and 
parcelling in abox.We normally deliver within 2 weeks. 

Catalogue. 

We have a beautiful 36 page catalogue for this summer. This will be posted to 
you free with your orders. If you want only the catalogue please enclose £2 to 
cover for administration and post. This will be refunded with your first order. 
Order by filling in the coupon below or Telephone: 0819618334. Fax: 0819614734. 


Sundowner 

5882 

Casually smart 
overblouse in shirt 
style. Tone on tone 
embroidery 
emphasises its 
timeless look. Will 
look good with 
anything. 

Colours: As seen. 
Material: Art Silk 
Size: S/M/L. 
Length: 28". 

Price: £14.99 

Scarf by Monami 
£2.50 


Fun & Frolics 
5795B/6103 

Extravagant and 
striking print. In 
cool crease- 
resistant viscose 
crepe. Ideal for 
girls who want to 
enjoy summer in 
style. 

Colours: Black, 
Ivory. 

Material: Viscose 
Crepe. 

Size: S/M/L. 
Length: 49". 

Price: £24.99 


Extravaganza 

GF/136 

Beautifully 
extravagant print 
skirt cut to swish 
and swirl. Lovely 
luscious colours, 
elasticated waist 
and draw string. 
Colours: As seen: 

Material: Voile 
Size: Free size. 
Length: 34". 
ce: £14.99 


Return to: Monami Mail Order, 42 Gorst Road, Park Royal London NW10 6LD 
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14.99 
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My card number is: 
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Contributors 


Alf Mangaliso Kumalo 64, 

started work in the 1950s as a 
rookie representative of the 
newspaper Bantu World. He 
turned to photojournalism 
and rapidly gained recognition 
for his knack of being in the 
right place at the right time. 
He has published a photo¬ 
biography of Nelson Mandela. 
For this week’s Relative 
Values he has photographed 
Dali and Tselane Tambo. 


Peter Taylor has been writ¬ 
ing on South Africa for 15 
years and was subpoenaed as 
an expert witness at Winnie 
Mandela's trial. From politi¬ 
cally correct California to the 
anarchy of the Cape townships, 
he charted the unfolding 
tragedy of the murder of the 
student Amy Biehi by a town¬ 
ship mob - a grim parable of 
what happens when white 
liberalism meets black racism. 


Jillian Edelstein, an award¬ 
winning portrait photographer, 
started her career on the 
Rand Daily Mail in Johannes¬ 
burg but decided to leave the 
country during the 1985 state 
of emergency. This year, 
more nervous of snakes in a 
sugar-cane field than of 
pangas or machetes in the 
night, Edelstein returned to 
photograph the English 
tribe of the old South Africa. 


Address: 


Tel No:. 
Card No: 


Expiry Date: 


Signature.. 


Waterman Laureat plus FREE rollerbail pen and pouch at £45 per set. 

Quantity Price 

Blue _ 


Jade 

Metal 

Black 


2.95 


This exclusive offer is also available (whilst stocks last) from The Pen Shop at 199 Regent Street 
(opposite Hamleys), London Teh (071) 734 4088; Newcastle upon Tyne Teh (091) 232 3853; 
Manchester Teh (061) 839 3966; Glasgow Teh (041) 2264193; Leeds Teh (0532) 456434, Beales 
of Bournemouth Tel: (0202) 552022 and Debenhams in Glasgow Tel: (041) 221 0088, 
MeadowhaU Teh (0742) 569845 and Lakeside Thurrock Teh (0708) 860066. 

The Pen Shop Limited is a wholly owned subsidiary ofT&G Allan Limited, Registered Office 14 Portland Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE2 IQQ. Regd m England No: 381203. ‘Most orders despatched in 7 days but please allow up to 14 days. Money Back Guarantee • if 
you're not satisfied with your purchase please return the set to us within 14 days of receipt and we unll refund your money. 


Christopher Hope, an 

English South African, has 
lived abroad since 1975 when 
his novel, A Separate Develop¬ 
ment, was banned for holding 
sections of the country up to 
ridicule. He has missed no 
opportunity to do so since. As 
the election approaches, he 
says, his compatriots are 
doing what comes naturally - 
slipping out for a large one. But 
at the club or the gunshop? 


Rian Maian, 39, is the scion 
of one of Afrikanerdom’s old¬ 
est families. He worked as a 
crime reporter before fleeing 
to the US, where he lived as 
an illegal alien and wrote rock 
reviews under the name 
Nelson Mandela. He will not, 
however, be voting for the 
ANC. His best-seller My 
Traitor’s Heart came out in 
1990. He lives in Cape Town, 
sleeping on his office floor. 


Richard Eiiis, The Sunday 
Times’s South Africa corres¬ 
pondent, found the new black 
Afristocracy ‘rich, assertive 
and no longer subservient’. At 
one party he heard an Afri¬ 
kaner neighbour complain: 
‘Things were better when you 
lot were back in the town¬ 
ship.’ In a flash came the 
once-unthinkable retort: 
‘Things were better when you 
lot were back in Holland.’ 


Warren du Preez began his 
photographic career as an 
assistant in London. Within a 
year of returning to South 
Africa, he has become one of 
the top fashion photographers 
with an additional talent for 
portraiture. ‘Working on the 
Tribes feature made me 
recognise the irony of these 
South African subcultures - 
which is that their very differ¬ 
ences are their similarities.’ 


Martine Dennis is a British 
journalist who has been based 
in South Africa for nearly 
three years. She says of Aletta 
Mphage, subject of this week’s 
A Life In The Day: ’She talked 
very frankly and in doing so 
she risks losing her job and 
being dubbed a troublemaker. 
It will be a very long time 
before South African whites 
can accept even the 
slightest criticism from blacks.’ 


FREE 

WATERMANm 


ROLLERBALL 


Simply complete the coupon and post it to The Pen 
Shop Waterman Offer, 140 Grainger Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 5AE inserting your credit 
card details, or with your cheque or postal order made 
payable to T & G Allan Ltd.’. 

^ PHONE YOUR ORDER NOW 

If you prefer, phone (091) 232 7636 or 
fax/answer machine (091) 233 2032 
Mon-Fri, 9am - 5pm, Sun 10am - 4pm. 


Gus Silber has written two 
best-selling satirical survival 
guides to the new South 
Africa: It Takes Two To 
Toyi-Toyi and Braaivleis Of The 
Vanities. ‘As someone who 
grew up in South Africa in 
the era of apartheid and 
oppression, I look forward to 
living in a peaceful, stable 
and democratic society after 
the elections. That’s why I’m 
emigrating to Australia. Not\’ 
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THE CITROEN ZX. 
NOW WITH IMPROVED 
LOAD HOLDING. 


CAR PICTURED ZX 1.9 TURBO D AURA ESTATE. £12.600. *EX-WORKS PRICE FOR 1.41 OR 1.9D AVANTAGE ESTATE. ALL PRICES ARE EX-WORKS AND INCLUDE VAT. BUT EXCLUDE ON-THE-ROAD COSTS OF £487 FOR NUMBER PLATES. DELIVERY AND 




















The Citroen ZX. 

Hailed as the best car in its class 
by the motoring press for over 2 years, 
it boasts a balance of ride comfort 
and roadholding that sets the standard 
against which others are judged. 

Which begs the question, what 
more could the ZX possibly offer? 

Enter the new Citroen ZX Estate. 

An estate, you’ll find, with all 
the comfort and handling brilliance of 
the hatchback. And much more. 

19.5 cm more to be precise. 

Giving 55.8cu.ft. of wide, flat load 
space thanks to very little intrusion 
from the wheel arches. 

Not to mention a low sill which 


makes swallowing a 500kg payload 
simplicity itself. 

Of course, space won’t be your 
only consideration. That’s why all 
models feature electric sunroof, electric 
windows and remote control locking 
as standard. 

There is also a choice of three 
responsive engines. A 1.4i petrol, 


CITROEN 

ZX 



from £10,970* 


1.9 diesel (available with automatic 
transmission) and the smooth power 
of the 1.9 turbo diesel. 

The new Citroen ZX Estate. Now 
there’s even more to admire. 

For further details phone free on 

0800 262 262. 


For more information about the Citroen ZX Estate, please 
phone free on 0800 262 262 or return this coupon to: Dept. SIC 440, 
Citroen UK Limited, Freepost, London N4 1BR. 
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Current Car Make Model 
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Intended Replacement Date: Month Year 
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DISCOVER WHAT CITROEN CAN DO FOR YOU. 
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Perhaps this should begin with a truth-in-journalism dis¬ 
closure: I’m a white South African, and I am not particu¬ 
larly enjoying my country’s convulsive transformation 
from race dictatorship to democracy. I am not leaping 
about or crying “Viva Mandela”. I sometimes suspect that 
I am a bad loser, incapable of seeing beyond my own 
white selfishness. On the other hand, it could be that I see 
only too clearly. All I can say with certainty is that I last 
felt truly optimistic in the southern summer of 1989, in 
the interlude between the downfall of PW Botha and 
the Great Leap Forward of February 1990. De Klerk had 
just come to power, and strange signals were emanating 
from the government buildings in Pretoria. We were clear¬ 
ly on the brink of enormous changes, but we had no idea 
what that betokened, and meanwhile the world was full 
of new and exciting possibilities. The first politicals had 
just come out of jail and censorship had virtually ended. 
Whites could still jol to the townships in those days, 
dance in black discos, drink in shebeens, pick up African 
hitch-hikers with impunity and generally imagine that the 
integrationist ideal was about to be realised. 

People were full of hope, and the song of the summer 
was Sweet Paradise, by a young Boer rock ’n’ roller who 
called himself Koos Kombuis. It was a wistful ditty about a 
South Africa where the Boers no longer picked on weak 
people, where jails were empty and bars overflowing, 
where inflation fell, erections rose and vegetables turned 
into birthday cake. And above all: a place where everyone 
got along just fine. 

As wit en swart een was 
En die polisie net nice 
Dan sal hierdie land wees 
’n sweet paradise. 

Which means: if black and white were one/and policeman 
just nice/this country would be/a sweet paradise. 

Ah, yes, the good old days. The darkness was ending, 
but enough of its shadow lingered to impart a certain sub¬ 
versive flair to Koos and his strummings. He knew what 
was what and where he stood: on the side of the oppres¬ 
sed, and against all that was oppressive in Afrikanerdom - 
8 fathers, schoolteachers, apartheid, censorship, racist army 


sergeants, and dour cabinet ministers in funny black hats. I 
saw him play one night in a Johannesburg pub and it was 
the standard New South Africa lovefest of the late 1980s, 
lots of mixed couples, pale left-wingers and leather- 
jacketed creatures from the art and fashion fringe cracking 
marijuana pipes with Soweto Rastafarians in alleys off 
Commissioner Street. It was a great night. It felt like a 
celebration, as if we were on the verge of our first free 
election or something. 

I left the country a few weeks later so I missed the big 
moment when the liberation movements were unbanned, 
and Nelson Mandela freed. I watched it on television in 
America, though, and from a distance the country 
appeared to have turned into one big street party. I was 
broken-hearted not to be there, so I hurried home where a 
surprise awaited: the euphoria surrounding Mandela’s 
release had already evaporated and there was an ominous 
chill in the air. My white friends had fallen quiet, as if they 
had begun to retreat into themselves, or retreat from the 
country. It had to do, I think, with confounded expecta¬ 
tions. We’d always imagined that once apartheid was 
scrapped blacks would pick themselves up, dust them¬ 
selves off and say thank you, whereafter we’d all roll up our 
sleeves and build a nation, as friends. We’d fooled 
ourselves. Militant blacks were in no mood for forgiveness. 
They picked themselves up, took stock of the changed 
situation and resolved to go for the throat. These were the 
new slogans of the ANC Youth League: “All youth to the 
frontline! All youth to battle! Forward to final victory!” 

From there it was all downhill. This is not the place for a 
treatise on the roots of South African violence, so let’s just 
say it began in earnest in the winter of 1990 and continues 
to this day, an orgy of slaughter that has consumed around 
15 black lives for every black rebel martyred by apartheid’s 
police. The peace talks stalemated. The economy began to 
collapse. The rains failed, food prices rocketed, and unem¬ 
ployment rose to 45%. Black misery became unbearable, 
and everyone took to stealing - whites with rubber che¬ 
ques, fountain pens and fraudulent government contracts, 
blacks with knives and AK47s. The murder rate climbed 
33% in three years. Armed robberies and car hijackings 


became legion. On top of that there were fratricidal wars 
in the townships: political wars, tribal wars, taxi wars, 
wars for control of criminal rackets, and among desperate 
squatters over access to water taps. Violence became the 
norm, a ceaseless drone in the background of your psyche, 
noticeable only by its absence during lulls and truces. 

It was blacks who were truly crucified by lawlessness, 
but whites were not spared. In the suburbs they took to 
cowering by night behind steel bars and deadbolts, fingers 
on panic buttons and guns at the ready, awaiting the 
onslaught of the desperate many. My friend Adrian was 
attacked by a panga-wielding bandit. My friend Ernest 
was stabbed in the thigh during a robbery attempt. My 
friend S had a gun shoved up her by black gang rapists who 
smashed every stick of furniture and every appliance 
before leaving, as if to say: this is a political act; we will not 
defile its purity by stealing. A few months later, another 
friend woke to find a stranger standing over her bed, axe in 
hand, demanding to know why a white woman had a 
photograph of Mandela on her wall. He said, “Do you like 
this man?” She said, “I do.” He said, “I hate him. I hate 
him.” The intruder was an ultra-leftist, a supporter of 
Black Power. He thought Mandela was a white man’s 
lackey. He spent several hours explaining why history and 
ideology made it necessary, and then he raped her. She 
took Nelson Mandela off her wall the next day. 

And that’s how it was in the New South Africa. The 
Great Leap Forward of 1990 was supposed to usher in an 
era of reconciliation. Instead, it brought increased racial 
tension, and, in the end, despair. In a way it was worse than 
the darkest days of apartheid, because then at least you 
could live in anticipation of miracles - a miraculous 
change of heart on the part of the Boers, a relaxation of 
repression, the repeal of laws that insulted and humiliated 
black people. Now all these things had come to pass, but 
they had not brought salvation. They had just carried us to 
the brink of an abyss. 

It yawned open on April 10,1993, when a white assassin 
shot Chris Hani, beloved leader of the South African Com¬ 
munist Party and one of the few grown men capable of 
controlling the ravening young lions of the ANC’s Youth 













Bennet who had his throat threatened, or the shopkeepers 
whose windows were smashed In fact, the reviled white 
“system” acquitted itself with rare distinction in the Hani 
affair, apprehending the killer in 20 minutes and swiftly 
sentencing him and his co-conspirator to death. So why 
was it necessary for the young lions to trash white Cape 
Town? Why did they cut out white tongues on the Cape 
Flats, and bum whites in the suburb of Crown Mines? 
Why did they torch my mate Norman’s house, douse his 
neighbour’s dog with petrol and set it afire? And why were 
they coming in my face on the Grand Parade, screaming, 
“One Settler, One Bullet”? 

I looked in their eyes, those young black men, and tried 
to put myself in their shoes. Their Xhosa ancestors lost 
most of their land to white colonists. Their parents cleaned 
toilet bowls and said baas to people like me. One assumes 
they grew up in rusting shacks out on the windswept flats, 
in a vast swamp of frustration and misery. They’d surely 
spent years throwing stones and petrol bombs in the name 
of liberation, and liberation was now at hand but they 
didn’t much like the look of it Up close, it probably resem¬ 
bled more of what they had already, what with Nelson 
agreeing to leave whitey’s land, money and job alone. So 
yes: they were angry and frustrated and bent out of shape 
by cruel circumstance, but I no longer cared, quite frankly. 
I just thought, screw you, ’bru. Don’t come calling me a 
settler. When my ancestors arrived in the Cape in 1688, 
yours were 500 miles away, on the far side of the Great 
Fish River. I have more right to be here than you do, and if 
you don’t behave. I’ll kill you. I’ll get a gun, join a militia 
and put a bullet in your brain. 

Ah yes, there he goes again, Malan the ethno-fascist, 
about to launch into a diabolical rant about selfish genes, 
civil war and ethnic cleansing. I slip out of myself and con¬ 
template this curious creature. How seriously should he be 
taken? In fact, how seriously does he take himself? There 
are secrets he is not telling, contradictions he is suppres¬ 
sing lest they trip him up in mid-tirade. He is quick to talk 
of vicious rioters and mindless black rage, but says nothing 
about the other side. Nothing, for instance, about the 
ANC marshall he came across outside the shattered »» > 


League. Within the hour angry clouds started building 
over Table Mountain, and by nightfall the worst storm in 
decades was raging, snapping trees, tearing the roofs off 
houses, hurling 60ft waves onto the shore of False Bay. 
And then the sun reappeared, and the young lions of our 
dark satellites came into white Cape Town and trashed 
it — a hand grenade here, a dead cop there, a row of small 
shops on fire. They kicked an old white man half to death. 
They attacked the ANC’s shadow minister of finance. 
They threw a demobbed ANC soldier up against a tree 
trunk and threatened to cut his throat because they didn’t 
like his white skin. 

At one point I saw Archbishop Turn standing on the 
back of a truck, trying desperately to calm the surging 
crowd. “I am the conductor here,” he shouted. “Follow 
me! We shall all be free! Black and white together! Come 
on! I want to see your hands! We shall all be free!” About 
a third of the throng picked up the chant, half-heartedly, 
and love might yet have triumphed, but blam, blam, blam, 
the cops opened fire on looters and the crowd streamed 
away, screaming, leaving the road behind mysteriously 
strewn with empty shoes. The good archbishop bowed his 
head. They took him by the arm and led him away, past a 
backdrop of boiling smoke and orange flames and 
armoured police vehicles, and I was left thinking that the 
end had come. The problems of South Africa had deteri¬ 
orated beyond hope of solution, and there was no one to 
blame, and nowhere to look for salvation. 

It was so easy in the old days, when the Boers were arro¬ 
gant and kaffers were animals, when political prisoners 
“hanged themselves” or leapt to their deaths from 11th- 
floor windows. Now everyone had blood on their hands. 
The disgust I once felt about the suppression of the ANC 
had long since been subsumed by the spectacle of thugs in 
ANC T-shirts terrorising anyone who disagreed with 
them, my rage over Steve Biko’s murder obliterated by the 
horror of the necklace. I was losing my ability to see blacks 
as victims. They were drawing level with us, in terms of 

2 capacity for evil. Sometimes they even went one better. 

3 I mean, Chris Hani was assassinated by an anti- 

o Communist from Poland. It had nothing to do with me, or 
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windows of a Cape Town depart¬ 
ment store, a lone African woman 
squaring off against a horde of loo¬ 
ters. “Discipline,” she cried, almost 
crying with frustration. “Damn disci¬ 
pline! Stop it, comrades. Don’t give us 
a bad name!” For a moment it seemed 
as if the looters were going to attack her, 
but she stood her ground, and they melted 
away. She was left holding a single shoe, 
some thief having made off with its partner. 

She reached through the shattered window and ■ 
returned it to its proper place. 

There were many like her that day. The vast major¬ 
ity of the crowd took no part in the violence and loot- 1 
ing, but Malan never talks about them. He fixates on the j 
extremes, the 41 % of Africans who are “aggressive and 
alienated,” according to a 1993 study; the 27% of 
whites who suspect that the only good African is a dead 
one. Make no mistake, these people are capable of turn¬ 
ing the country into a huge blood pudding, but subtract 
them from the body politic and it becomes clear that an 
even greater proportion of South Africans must be reason¬ 
able people. Indeed, Malan knows many of them—the ser¬ 
vants who raised him, the man who sells him his daily 
newspapers, colleagues from jobs past and present, and 
yes, sundry comrades from the liberation movements, even 
the radical Communist party and the still more radical 
Pan-Africanists. This country is teeming with luminously 
decent black people, men and women who just want jus¬ 
tice and dignity, a better life for themselves and a shot at 
glory for their children. Does Malan want to shoot them, 
too? Not at all. So what’s Malan’s problem, then? 

It’s hard to say. Maybe he’s just addicted to that bad old 
South African narcotic, the sick thrill of perpetual crisis 
and confrontation. Like many of his generation he has the 
sense of having been bom into a great drama in which 
every life, no matter how humble, is charged with meaning 
and intensity, every brain filled with visions of apocalypse. 
We saw ourselves bare-breasted at the barricades, or lead¬ 
ing the masses to freedom, or making heroic last stands on 
the roofs of our burning split-levels while the forces of 
uhuru bayed for our blood. We knew there would come a 
moment when lightening cracked and thunder rolled and 
the world as we had known it disintegrated. It was inevit¬ 
able. It was necessary for our cleansing. Gotterddmmer- 
ung I could conceive, but a peaceful ending was simply 
unthinkable. I knew that De Klerk lacked the courage to 
reform himself out of power. I knew that Mandela was 
incapable of the degree of compromise necessary to liber¬ 
ate white South Africans from their fears. I thought nego¬ 
tiations were a waste of time. 

Somewhere along the line I also lost the capacity to be 
moved by the ongoing Brazilianisation of urban South 
Africa. Mixed marriages became commonplace. Big-city 
schools were painlessly integrated, along with the great 
English-language universities. Blacks appeared on the 
boards of conglomerates, and on our telelvision screens. 
Ail the light went out of white culture, and blacks seized 
control of the nation’s imagination. 

By 1993, a genuinely new South Africa had come into 
being. It was located in the cities, especially in the better 
suburbs, and in enclaves of tacky bohemia. It was multi¬ 
racial and multicultural, inhabited by people who truly 
believed in the integrationist ideal, who strove for fairness 
and justice and enjoyed rubbing shoulders with “the 
other”. I sometimes lived in it, too, and much as it pleased 
me, it pleased me more to be cynical and make my neigh¬ 
bours squirm by pointing out that we were living in a 
dream world, a moonbase set down upon a poor and back¬ 
ward country, riddled with racism and irrationality. 

This was arguably true, but the denizens of the moon- 
base had influence and power wildly disproportionate to 
their tiny numbers. They wrote for or owned the news- 
10 papers. They controlled the economy, give or take a con- 
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glomerate or two. They ran the churches, the trade unions, 
the liberal universities and the ANC, most of whose lead¬ 
ers moved into the formerly white suburbs after returning 
from prison or exile. For most of us, the New South Africa 
was a fantasy but the moonbasers actually lived in it. They 
sent their kids to mixed schools. They graced each others’ 
dinner tables, discovered mutual passions for single-malt 
whiskies and fly-fishing. The politicians among them 
would get up in the morning, don the navy-blue suit and 
drive the BMW to the World Trade Centre near Johannes¬ 
burg, where they negotiated with one another. 

From the outside, the process resembled nothing so 
much as sumo wrestling, the resolute giants of the ANC 
and the National party locked arm in arm and eyeball to 
eyeball, neither giving an inch. The talks were perpetually 
on the verge of breakdown but the negotiators stayed in 
the ring for year after agonising year, with little or no 
tangible progress until Chris Hani died and the abyss 
opened, offering a glimpse of something so frightening 
that we backed away from the brink. 

The negotiations acquired a sense of urgency, and some 
painful compromises were made. Mandela’s ANC finally 
abandoned its socialist vision and agreed to share power 
with minority parties. In return, De Klerk’s National party 
accepted a constitution that doomed it to largely impotent 
opposition. Late one night, while I dreamed of Bosnia, a 
deal was signed, and the next day’s papers were full of stor¬ 
ies about hardened politicians crying in the World Trade 
Centre’s basement bar, overcome by their own accomp¬ 
lishment. They had talked their way around a revolution 
and out of a civil war. White rule had ended with die 
stroke of a pen. Bill Clinton said it was a miracle. The stock 
market rose to awesome heights on an influx of foreign 
money, and Business Day’s confidence index hit a five-year 
high. The economy actually started growing again. It was 
astounding. It was amazing. I was forced to eat my hat, 
and tender a chagrined apology to my father. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

It seems inconceivable that it should come to this, that the 
old man should be right in the end, or at least considerably 
less wrong than his scornful offspring. My father is a con¬ 
servative Afrikaner who joined the National party in 1939 
and never really looked back. He marched in step through¬ 
out the apartheid years, and when the reforms began 10 
years ago he remained faithful, insisting that his party 
would be the one to ring the changes, to bring about the 
peaceful transformation of South Africa. I would yell, 
“Bullshit! No one cares about integrated sport or mixed 
marriages! You have to reform yourself out of power!” 
And my father would say, “What do you know?” or “We 
can’t change things overnight.” This was indeed the case. It 
took a decade for the NP to find its way out of the wilder- 
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ness, but it finally got there. These days my father is not 
crowing, exactly, but guardedly optimistic, and full of 
heart, while I am reduced to peevish complaints about 
such tangential issues as proportional representation. 

I have always thought of democracy as a system in 
which the plebs of a given neighbourhood elect someone 
to represent them in the corridors of power. If they like the 
job he does, they reward him with re-election. If not, he is 
turfed out. In this way, a politician may be kept approx¬ 
imately honest, and forced to pay at least passing attention 
to the needs of his constituents. Wherefrom then this pro¬ 
portional representation lark, which will require me on 
election day to cast a vote not for a candidate, but for an 
entire political party? I cannot vote for Mandela without 
simultaneously voting for every crook and Fidelista on the 
ANC slate. A vote for De Klerk might likewise entitle 
members of the corrupt old apartheid nomenclatura to take 
seats in parliament at my invitation. Worse yet, none of 
these scoundrels would be responsible to me. Who would 
I call if the potholes need mending, or the police detain 
my friends? Who would I goad into action on my behalf 
with threats of unseating in the next election? No one. The 
system does not allow for it. I will owe my allegiance to 
an amorphous party which will put me on hold when I 
call to complain and force me to listen for hours to Muzak. 
The prospect put me in an extremely foul mood. 

My mother always said, if you have nothing nice to say, 
say nothing, so I picked up the telephone and called her in 
the small Orange Free State town to which she and my 
father have retired. “Sergeant,” I said, for this is how I 
address her, “will our new constitution bring peace to 
South Africa?” “No,” she said, flady. She’d just been can¬ 
vassing door-to-door for De Klerk’s National party, and 
feared the battle was already lost to the white right wing. 

After that, I called my friend Barbara, a former member 
of the ANC’s military underground, and enquired about 
the prospects for a happy ending. “Don’t be silly,” she said. 
“You know what South Africans are like. It’s like trying to 
get 10-year-olds to play the same game at a birthday party. 
Someone will always be kicking someone else’s behind.” 
My brother, a born-again Christian, urged me to pray. My 
friend Nomavenda, who happens to be black, said she was 
looking forward to the free house Nelson had promised 
her. Then she laughed, sarcastically. My friend Anthony 
claimed to be writing a novel about his transformation 
from white liberal to Volkstaater, and my friend Everest 
had gone right around the bend, a consequence no doubt 
of his prolonged isolation in one of the most remote parts 
of South Africa. “White men can’t jump,” he shouted, “and 
blacks can’t shoot guns. That’s why we whites will win the 
war. My wife will laugh at me if I come home and tell her I 
didn’t kill a hundred!” 

I returned to morose contemplation of the electoral lists 
between which I would shortly be required to choose. 
Were any of these men and women truly trustworthy? I 
amused myself for an hour or two trying to spot candi¬ 
dates in the upper reaches of the ANC or NP hierarchies 
who would survive a confirmation hearing in the US 
Senate. There weren’t many. De Klerk and most of his 
side-kicks would be shot down on account of their 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WHITE SOUTH AFRICAN continued 

membership of the Broederbond, the secret brotherhood 
of Calvinist zealots that masterminded apartheid. At least 
half of the ANC’s top leaders would likewise go down on 
account of their present or former membership of the 
Communist party, renowned for its servile loyalty to the 
red fascists of old Moscow. Both sides boast candidates of 
questionable financial probity, and both have recruited 
some prime barrel-scrapings in the form of apartheid 
stooges, tribal dictators and squatter camp warlords. 
Curiously, the ANC has almost as many of these vermin on 
its list as the NP, as well as the most dubious candidate of 
all: Mrs Winnie Mandela, notorious spendthrift, con¬ 
victed kidnapper and former patron of a football club 
allegedly implicated in more than a few murders. 

Is this a joke? What is she doing at number 31 on the 
ANC hit parade, just a notch or two short of a cabinet 
position? And why is she once again president of the ANC 
Women’s League? I put these questions to an ANC friend 
of mine, who said, “The people love Winnie because she’s a 
warlord,” which I think is true. Mrs Mandela likes to fight. 
She wants to punish whites, bash Zulus and capitalists, 
and that’s why she’s on top again, restored to power by the 
ANC’s hymn-singing mothers and matrons, the kindest, 
most temperate wing of the movement. All of which begs a 
question: if ethnic sentiment remains so powerful even in 
such quarters, why on earth did we devise a constitution 
that made so little allowance for it? 

In my heart, this I believe: this constitution is not for us. 

It is not an African constitution. It is a mission boy con¬ 
stitution, a hodge-podge of sorry borrowings from old col¬ 
onial powers. In this it differs little from the democratic 
constitutions adopted throughout Africa in the early 
1960s in fictitious nation states created by dead white 
men, and like all of them, it is probably doomed to fail. We 
are Africans, riddled with ethnic and tribal sentiment. We 
do not trust each other. We have no great visions to unite 
us, no shared myths to light our way. We can barely com¬ 


municate, because we have no language in common. I had 
hoped to see the country turned into a federation of semi- 
autonomous states, where Boers could be Boers and Zulus, 
Zulus, and so on. Unfortunately, it was not to be. Such an 
arrangement bore too close a resemblance to apartheid to 
be accepted by the ANC, so we settled instead for an 
interim constitution unacceptable to the ANC’s Boer and 
Zulu archenemies, who are now threatening to blow the 
country to smithereens. It barely matters that the ethnic 
reactionaries are a tiny minority at present. They are 
armed and dangerous and willing to die. If they choose to 
fight, they might wreck it for everyone, unless the centre is 
strong enough to withstand their onslaught. 

But where is the centre? It is an imaginary totem pole 
around which our leaders dance while singing the song of 
non-racial democracy, which goes like this: all South Afri¬ 
cans are brothers and sisters, easily capable of peaceful 
coexistence in a unitary nation state. This is the doctrine 
for which the ANC was persecuted in the apartheid years. 
Now it is also the policy of the National party, and the idea 
upon which our constitution is based. As the election 
nears, both major parties are striving desperately to pre¬ 
sent themselves as broad churches, all-encompassing and 
inclusive; parties of ideas, not of tribes and blood ties. 

It’s a nice notion, but polls show that the electorate is 
not buying it. Barely 2% of whites have been seduced by 
the ANC’s attempts to convince them that it has their 
interests at heart. An equally minuscule number of Afri¬ 
cans is willing to believe that the National party is now 
truly a party of all people. In other words, the racial mono¬ 
liths remain standing; apartheid is dead, but it lives on in 
our hearts and minds. The election will largely be a racial 
census, with the vast majority of whites and Africans vot¬ 
ing according to the dictates of their genes. 

Does this make nonsense of my earlier remarks about a 
silent majority of the luminously decent? I don’t think so. 
It simply bums off the last of our illusions, and defines 


where we stand: whites on this side, armed and apprehen¬ 
sive, and blacks on that, poor, resentful and wounded by 
history. Nothing is forgiven, nothing forgotten, nothing 
settled. We carry it all forward into the next world, the one 
that comes into being after April 27. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

I am in my car, heading eastwards through the white sub¬ 
urbs of Cape Town, following a route which we often took 
on Sunday drives in my boyhood. One sees the odd black 
face beyond a garden wall, a few tiny black cricketers on 
school playing fields, but otherwise little has changed since 
the 1960s. Life remains very pleasant for the white middle 
classes in the dying days of the great white empire; sweeter 
than ever in some respects, now we have been readmitted 
to the community of natiqns. Sanctions are dead. Our 
cricketers are in Australia, and the All Blacks are due here 
soon. The stockmarket is still rising, buoyed by talk of big 
American investments. It is, in short, a perfect day. 

And then the freeway swoops down the mountainside 
and shoots off past Athlone power station, past factories 
and chemical lagoons and out onto the windswept Cape 
Flats. Twenty years ago there was nothing here save bush, 
sand dunes and wind-tossed seagulls. Now the flats have 
vanished under a sea of tin shanties, each housing an Afri¬ 
can family driven here by desperate poverty in the tribal 
homelands. This is a place where thugs mle and taxi 
moguls machine-gun their rivals. The freeway is lined with 
heavily armed soldiers. They are there to protect people 
like me from those in the shacklands, and, in truth, I am 
grateful. I would never dream of entering the squatter 
camps on a Saturday, when people have been drinking and 
fuses are short, and white skin might turn out to be a death 
warrant. I would it were otherwise, but that’s how it is, in 
the last days of the ancien regime. 

In a way, the spectacle of the camps raises the single 
most important question facing the New South Africa, die 
question on which our collective fate might depend. Close 
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on a million people live out here in shackland. Another 
million squatters have settled in the veld around Johannes¬ 
burg, and there are 2m in the bush surrounding Durban. 
There are squatters on the edge of every white town, 
squatters in parks, squatters on landfills - 8 m squatters all 
told; about a fifth of South Africa’s population, trapped in 
appalling poverty. The murder rate in their communities is 
among the world’s highest, as is the incidence of tubercu¬ 
losis. A majority have no jobs, no food for their fami¬ 
lies. Some don’t even have water. What becomes of these 
people after the election? A change of government will 
not in itself transform their lives. You can’t eat a vote, or 
use it to clothe your children. The squatters need jobs, 
schools, clinics, sewers, electricity and housing. Who will 
provide such things? It could be argued that the present 
white government lacks the compassion to help, but a 
democratic black one might lack the means, and what 
then? Another revolution? A descent into looting and 
banditry, with squatters seizing at gunpoint what was 
not delivered by the ballot? 

I went to a party last night where these issues were 
raised, aired and buried again, unresolved as ever. It was a 
gathering of the white left, my dearly beloved worst ene¬ 
mies in the old cold war days. Then, they thought I was a 
CIA agent for refusing to accept Cuba as a worthy model 
for a “free” South Africa, and I thought they were useful 
idiots. We almost came to blows on several occasions, 
but last night we were reduced to a gentle raking over 
the ashes of our spent passions. It’s funny. We’ve been 
arguing for years about change, about what form it 
should take, but now that it is upon us, we’re at a loss for 
words because the decisions are no longer in our hands. 
We are all white at the end of the day, and our power is 
draining away. Soon it will be gone entirely, and none of 
us knows what will happen then. 

All that is clear at this point is that the ANC will win the 
election, and win it handsomely. There will be a huge 


party, a coronation for State President Mandela, attended 
by 200 heads of state and more black American pop and 
movie stars than the Grammies and Oscars put together. 
Blacks will party, whites will sulk, and, when the hangover 
wears off our Government of National Unity will convene 
and attempt to impose order on chaos. It will be a curious 
animal, this GNU, a coalition of ancient enemies forced to 
compromise only by their inability to vanquish each other. 
I would be more optimistic if the hatchet had truly been 
buried, but it hasn’t. Mandela regards FW de Klerk as a 
“criminal”, his soul so blackened by apartheid atrocities 
that he deserves only to be buried. De Klerk thinks the old 
man is dangerously naive, and controlled to boot by 
Marxist-Leninists. Mandela seeks a fundamental trans¬ 
formation of South Africa, on the grounds that blacks 
must be compensated for the ravages of apartheid. De 
Klerk wants to maintain the status quo, on the grounds 
that the true legacy of apartheid is freeways, jobs and fac¬ 
tories. It is impossible for both men to have their way. 

In fact, the GNU is a good news/bad news joke. If it 
holds together, the expectations of the poor are likely to be 
confounded, and mobs may take to the streets again. If it 
disintegrates we will probably have a civil war, but then 
again, we might have one anyway, if right-wing threats are 
to be taken at face. All that can save us in the long run is 
the emergence of a powerful and determined centre - a 
critical mass of whites willing to stand alongside Mandela 
and defend him against their own right-wing brothers, and 
a critical mass of Africans prepared to defend pale natives 
against those who chant, “Kill the Boer”. 

Will such a centre emerge in time to save us? I wonder. I 
scratch my head. The sun sets and rises again, and finds me 
still at my desk, struck dumb. Somewhere out there untold 
millions of ordinary South Africans are wending their way 
churchwards to pray for peace, but the Sunday newspap¬ 
ers are full of omens of coming war: black militants shoot 
and hand grenade white teenagers in public swimming 


pool. White militants force tiny black child to leave small¬ 
town school. Black militants taunt and threaten the 
mother of Amy Biehl, butchered last year by black power 
fanatics. Whites threaten to shoot “Communists” if they 
try to organise farm labour. Blacks get drunk and threaten 
to murder fellow white members of the National Peace 
Keeping Force. Whites blow up yet another ANC office. 
Eugene Terre Blanche, leader of the neo-Nazi Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement, threatens to blow up the entire 
country. Mandela threatens to shoot back, adding that 
huge numbers of whites will die in the crossfire. What is 
more significant, would you say - the quiet Sunday rituals 
of reasonable people, or these harbingers of chaos. 

I don’t know. No one knows. This country is in a state of 
psychic turmoil. Whites like me are thunderstruck by the 
impending loss of our power and position. Blacks have 
become cautiously optimistic in the past several weeks, 
but even they are not ecstatic. No one is. Anything could 
happen. Ail that is clear is that we must go forward, 
because it’s far too late to turn back. I am ready. I am game. 
But I fear we are walking the plank. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Or are we? Two weeks ago, the air hereabouts reeked of 
Bosnia. Certain powerful nostrils twitched, and lo: the 
unthinkable happened. ANC leaders started crying 
“ Bayete /” - hail the Zulu king. Mandela embraced 
Buthelezi on my television set, and offered some con¬ 
cessions. Among them: limited recognition of the Zulu 
kingdom, more power for the regions and an undertaking 
at least to discuss the establishment of a separate Boer 
state. As I write, the bellicose ethnics are squabbling 
among themselves, tom between a desire to compromise 
and fear of a trap. They might yet fight, for all I know. On 
the other hand, they might board the election train that 
carries all of us to the happy land of muddle through. But 
I would not bet on it. This is South Africa. I would not 
bet on anything ■ 
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Beezy Bailey 


William James Sebastian Bailey (left) was known as Busy-Bee-Beezy to his exasperated 
mother. The name stuck, and today, busier and more exasperating than ever, Beezy is the 
buzzword in South African art circles. A prankster with front, he paints bright, child-like 
dream images, bold landscapes and winsome doodles inspired by the shapes of passing 
clouds. But the ism that comes closest to defining his style is not surrealism, 
impressionism or abstract expressionism. It is exhibitionism. 

In the name of art, Beezy, 31, will breathe fire, remove his clothes, paint himself gold, 
or turn 50 blank canvases into commodities on the opening night of a one-man show. 
“Being an artist is like dancing on a table without wearing your knickers,” he says. “You 
really have to be prepared to make an idiot of yourself.” 

So prepared is Beezy that he will gladly change his sex, his race, even his identity. Two 
years ago, with a London art-school degree and a string of exhibitions to his name, he 
submitted works for consideration by the South African National Gallery in Cape Town. 
They were rejected in favour of three stark linocuts of township life by an unknown, 
unschooled maid, which was fine by Beezy. When he’s in the mood this white male 
scion of one of South Africa’s wealthiest publishing dynasties is also Mrs Joyce Ntobe. 

Six months after the works had gone on permanent exhibition and Joyce had featured 
in an academic treatise on black women artists in South Africa, Beezy’s triumphant (and 
embarrassing) revelation of her real identity led to a public row on the merits of political 
correctness and affirmative action; Beezy, not good enough as himself, was good enough 
as a black woman. Point proven. “I was called a racist and a sexist,” he says, “but the real 
racists are those patronising white galleries and companies who will buy art only 
because it’s by a black artist. If I were a black artist I’d be bloody insulted.” 

Beezy, who prefers to call himself a “truly African artist”, has since held two joint 
exhibitions with his alter ego Joyce, further tormenting critics, contemporaries 
and those he fooled. “A lot of people out there really hate me,” he boasts. “They hate me 
because I’m a successful artist. They hate me because I don’t only sell my paintings, I sell 
myself. And then they hate me because I come from a privileged background. That just 
blows it for them, really” 

Although Beezy points out that his parents are billionaires of the bohemian variety - 
“they drive old heaps and wear rags for clothes” - he enjoyed a good education, 
international travel and, most importantly, lunch with Andy Warhol in New York He 
could have stayed there and revelled in his 15 minutes as the African pop art flavour 
of the month, but chose to come home. Now, as South African art awakens the interest 
of international collectors, Beezy’s split personality is ready to take on the world. 

“Pm an exhibitionist,” he says. “But there’s also a spiritual motivation to my work. 

I believe deeply in the magic of my art. I see myself as some kind of alchemist.” 

★ By Gus Silber. Photograph by Jac de Villiers 


Prophets 
Of The City 

it all began in 1989 when 
four twenty-something 
men, one sporting the 
most impressive flat-top 
in Cape Town after Table 
Mountain, found the 
perfect vehicle to hit out 
at the establishment and 
have themselves some 
fun. As the sounds of 
American hip-hop drifted 
towards the bleak 
townships outside the 
city, they recognised the 
music’s explosive 
potential. Here was a 
medium that gave angry 
youth a chance to be 
heard. Ready D (right), a 
champion DJ, and 
Shaheen (left) got 
together with Ramone 
(middle centre), and soon 
Prophets Of The City 
emerged - with a burst of 
noise, aggressive lyrics 
and instant street 
credibility. Their first 
break outside the country 
came when they played 
with Joan Armatrading in 
Swaziland. 

As a following grew for 
their music - a mix of soul, 
funk, mbaqanga (dance 
music) and boeremusiek 
(Afrikaner folk music) 
with combative lyrics - 
so did the attempts to 
stifle them. The state- 
owned South African 
Broadcasting Corporation 
banned a video because 
the group had placed a 
portrait of the hated 
former president 
PW Botha, in a fridge so 
he could ‘chill out’. 

After a change in 
personnel - Junior Dread 
and Ishmael joined (centre 
left and centre right) - 
and with a new album, 
the Montreux Jazz Festival 
and a tour with Paul Simon 
to their credit, POC are 
now riding high. They 
know the average life of a 
hip-hop posse is about 
four years. But they don’t 
care, and they’re not 
riding off into the sunset. 
★ By Marianne Thamm. 
Photograph by 
John Hodgekiss 







ShadoTwala 

In a society where a 
woman’s worth may be 
judged by how many 
children she has and how 
well her husband is fed, 
Shado Twala (right) cuts 
the ice: she is a youth 
icon, the top black female 
radio personality, and 
she has a reputation for 
handing out condoms at 
gigs. On her daily morning 
show for Radio Metro, an 
English-language station 
for blacks, she counsels 
hundreds of thousands of 
listeners on safe sex. All 
very shocking for some: 
‘First I was rejected, then 
I was labelled as dirty 
and cheap, and not being 
married makes me 
susceptible to those 
insults,’ says Twala, 35, 
who has a 16-year-old 
son. Her show has 
become essential 
listening, more for her 
playlist - ranging from 
Abdullah Ibrahim to Ziggy 
Marley - than for the 
chats in between. Her 
knowledge of music, 
especially jazz, is 
formidable. She has a 
voice redolent with sex 
and sass, and a slightly 
plummy accent from her 
time at boarding school in 
Swaziland. On the new¬ 
found political rights of 
South African blacks, 

Twala is as against the 
grain as ever: ‘I’m happy 
we’re finally going to vote 
but I think it’s too soon. 
Only a fraction of the 
population understands 
the process.’ 

★ By Martine Dennis. 
Photograph by 
Warren du Preez 




Kendell Geers 

All very intriguing, but is it art? This is not the first time someone has asked the question 
of 25-year-old Kendell Geers (left). He shocked the art community by using Marcel 
Duchamp’s idea of the “found object” to chilling effect when he exhibited a post¬ 
mortem register recording the details of the death of Hector Pietersen, the first child to 
be shot in the Soweto riots of 1976. Increasingly, First World ideas of making art struck 
Geers as ludicrous in a society where the only constant was violence. He sees his work 
as a means of coming to terms with being an Afrikaner. So, along with paint, he uses * 
tools of war: pistols, bricks, axes, bitumen, fire, combat-gear and even plastic explosives, 
with which he plans a new work that involves blowing away part of a gallery wall. In the 
flesh he is charming, soft-spoken and not in the least aggressive. He reserves that for 
his art. But Geers, who participated in last year’s Venice Biennale, says he is not a 
political artist. No, he is an “aesthetic terrorist”. 

★ By Andrea Vinassa. Photograph by Jenny Gordon 



Sister Bucks 

South Africa’s most 
important fashion 
designer occupies two 
small rooms on the sixth 
floor of a once-grand 
building in downtown 
Johannesburg. Sister 
Bucks (right) is small, 
bony, with a mass of long 
plaited hair. ‘I make 
clothes that are African, 
not for blacks who want 
to be white,’ she says, 
amid piles of rich West 
African and French 
linens in purples, blues 
and vivid orange. 

She was born Meisie 
Mosimane in Soweto at 
the start of apartheid, and 
adopted the name Sister 
Bucks because she 
believes everyone can 
make money if they use 
their creativity. Although 
she says she is not 
inf luenced by politics, she 
is riding the wave of Afro- 
centrism. After selling 
western clothes for years, 
she was converted during 
a trip to Zimbabwe in 
1982, inspired by the 
local tie-dyes and 
luxurious brocades. Sister 
B’s trademarks are quality 
fabrics, bright colours, 
either classical in style, 
with hand-embroidered 
African motifs, or 
traditional robes. 

As a designer she 
presents a modest front. 

Her shop, What’s Going 
On?, is in a busy mall 
between two main streets 
where whites usually drive 
(with locked doors) and 
blacks walk. She is much 
favoured by the black 
elite, including the film 
star Leleti Khumalo, the 
singer Brenda Fassie and 
jazz musician Hugh 
Masekela. 

‘Blacks like wearing 
American-style clothes 
because it makes them 
feel white,’ she says. ‘But 
then they start behaving 
like white people. If you 
wear African clothes, 
you’re going back to your 
culture.’ 

★ By Judith Watt. 
Photograph by 
Merwelene van der Merwe 























RELATIVE 

VALUES 

Tselane Tambo, an actress, and her brother Dali, a 
chat-show host, children of the late Oliver Tambo 

Tselane Tambo, 32, is an actress and the youngest child of 
the former African National Congress president. She was 
born in London, where the family lived after the 
movement was banned in 1960. Her brother Dali, 35, has 
his own television chat show. Their sister Tembi is 36. 
Throughout their childhood their father, the ANCs leader 
in exile, was frequently abroad. The children were 
educated at public schools in England. Dali returned to 
South Africa with his father in 1990; Tselane 
followed in 1992. Oliver Tambo died last year. 

Tselane Tambo: I lived with nuns from the age of two 
because Daddy was away and Mummy was working. 
When I was three I went to the same Franciscan convent 
in Sussex as Dali. He was in the boys’ part and I was in 
the girls’. On birthdays we weren’t allowed to go to each 
other’s party, but we were allowed to see the cake being 
cut. Despite that we were all close, especially in the 
holidays. We were like a little gang. Either we’d stay at 
home in our flat in Highgate, or sometimes Mum took us 
to Budins. We had a great time, but mum hated it. We 
were closer then than we are now. When we do get 
together there’s a lot we tend to gloss over. 

I missed my parents during term time. At first I wasn’t 
really aware of what my dad was doing; as I grew up it 
became clearer. My friends never knew that my dad was 
doing ail those important things. That made it a little bit 
isolating. I always noticed that everybody would have 
two parents attend sports day, and I would have one. 


Sometimes Mum would even send a substitute. Then 
there were other times when she would turn up with an 
entourage to make you feel you had support. 

Once Dali reached a certain age he never had to do 
the washing up at home, just because boys didn’t. Tembi 
and I had to tidy his room. When his friends came over 
we were expected to serve them drinks. As a boy he was 
allowed to do so many things that we weren’t. So we’d 
clash sometimes; it just wasn’t fair. 

I find it remarkable that Dali has come into the same 
business as me. I thought he’d go into politics. He was 
always interested in what was happening in South 
Africa. He made a point of staying in touch; with me it 
didn’t matter so much. I’ve never been politically 
motivated the way Dali was. There was a lot of pressure 
on him, being the son, to go into politics. 

For me, coming home to Johannesburg was supposed 
to be full of all sorts of wonderful romantic things. It 
didn’t turn out to be like that at all. I didn’t feel African, 

I felt more English, and I got bad press for saying that. 
Now I think I’d be less forthright I took the criticism 
badly, and so, of course, I didn’t connect with the 
country. Dali made the connection right away. He had 
travelled around with Dad after he had his stroke so by 
the time he came here he was well-grounded in Africa. I 
came straight from a house in Rrixton. 

Coming home gave me special time to get to know 
Daddy; it was the first time that we’d lived together as a 
family, and he loved it. Sometimes you’d look at him and 
he’d be sitting there just smiling, basking in his family. 

Daddy was very supportive of us all. He loved the idea 
of Dali’s programme. I love it too, I think Dali should do 
more TV and produce as well, he has such a creative eye. 

I’m excited about the future. It was scary arriving here 
to find your name can open doors for you. I became 


hesitant with people because I was aware of their 
expectations. I’m recognised on the street now, so I have 
had to smarten myself up, which is no bad thing. Now 
instead of wearing dungarees and clogs, I wear lipstick too. 
Dali Tambo: I asked my parents for a baby brother or 
sister for my birthday and I got Tselane. At the convent 
we went to in Sussex I looked after her. My parents 
always taught me to protect my sisters. From a young 
age we were left alone at home a lot of the time as Mum 
was working and Daddy was away. I have memories of 
the three of us singing in the kitchen as we washed up. 

I didn’t feel upset at not seeing my parents as often as 
some of my friends saw theirs; I didn’t know any 
different. I saw my father once or twice a year. 

At prep school I remember missing his presence, 
especially on sports day. It was always my mother who 
came and I’d get fed up because she didn’t understand 
the games. Once my father came with Johnny Makatini, 
die equivalent of the ANC’s foreign minister, and I scored 
a goal in soccer. I loved to make him feel proud of me. 

Although I got used to boarding school and actually 
enjoyed it, there wasn’t any recognition of my father 
until much later. At Lancing College my friends’ parents 
knew who he was. Some kids would say to me: “My 
father’s money is invested in diamonds and you guys are 
going to take it all.” Later, one of my best friends joined 
the Young Conservatives at about the time I was in my 
Marxist phase. We had a big row. I realised then that 
there was more to friendship than the camaraderie of 
the pub and girls. It went deeper, to our roots. I wasn’t 
English; they were. I couldn’t tolerate their opposition 
to what my father was doing, and therefore to what my 
whole life was about. 

Tselane was always the princess; being the youngest 
she was spoilt rotten by our parents. I remember when 
we were very young, Tselane crawled out of her cot and 
along a windowsill. The window hadn’t been shut 
properly and she fell out, from three floors up. I dashed 
over and shouted, “Flap your wings.” An ambulance 
came. My mother was distraught but Tselane got better. 

Had I grown up in South Africa I would have gone into 
politics. Boarding school gave me space to discover 
myself. I read political science at the American University 
in Paris and immersed myself in politics. The people 
closest to me who helped with my essays were Joe Slovo 
[ANC elder and former Communist party leader] and 
Johnny Makatini. I lived with Dulcie September, the 
ANC’s representative there, who was later assassinated. 

Tselane went to Angers in the Loire Valley; we stayed 
close but mixed in very different circles. In all the old 
photographs Tselane is posing, so there has obviously 
been a desire for the stage from early on. She has always 
been great fun and she has the intelligence and the 
creative spark to do anything she wants. 

I’m sure my father would approve of what I’m doing 
now. He was a progressive man; he believed that politics 
is a conviction, not a career. When I said I wanted to join 
Umkhonto we Sizwe [Spear of the Nation, the ANC’s 
armed wing] he put me off, saying I’d make a lousy 
guerrilla. He reminded me of the meaning of my full 
name, Dalindlela: create a new path. 

My dad was going to be one of the first guests on the 
show, with Nelson and Walter Sisulu. It was 
heartbreaking that he died before. After his funeral I 
had 12 days to prepare. Part of me didn’t want to do it 
but, because he supported it so much, I went ahead. 

★ By Martine Dennis. Photograph by Alf Kumalo 
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For GCSEs, A-levels and 
university, Britannica is an 
essential source of information. 

For careers, hobbies and every¬ 
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indispensable reference. 

Right from the start you have 
all 32 volumes in your own home. 

There are 12 volumes embrac¬ 
ing quick reference entries and 


17 volumes of in-depth studies. 

The vastly detailed and compre¬ 
hensive' 2-volume Index whisks 
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The single-volume study guide 
enables you to plan any course of 
reading or research. 

And this wealth of accessible 
knowledge is all yours, for you and 
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subjects. 
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The demand for managers with MBA business 
school training has never been greater 


F or many managers, a full¬ 
time MBA course lasting 
typically two years is 
simply out of the 
question. They just don’t 
have the time or the 
money for full-time 
study - much of which is taken up trying 
to get substitute practical experience 
using case studies and projects. 

Yet the demand for managers with MBA 
business school training under their belt 
has never been greater. 

*1 couldn’t put my 
career on hold for two 
years, but I knew that an 
MBA would permit me to 
serve my clients more 
effectively. THE 10-DAY 
MBA gave me the 
competitive edge many 
professionals seek” 

This book will give you that MBA polish. 
It could seriously improve your career 
success. Because managers with the 
polish and sheer know-how that MBA 
training gives them consistently do better ; 
They also tend to go further and earn 
more than those without . 

It is not just the powerful mix of business 
skills and theory that gives MBA 
managers that vital compet-itive edge. It 
is that all-important breadth of vision. All 
the angles are covered, not just those you 


have experienced in your daily work. 

The potent combination of business skills 
you already have, together with the theory 
in this book, will give you that 
recognisable aura of confidence - the 
confidence that comes only from business 
school training. 

«THE 10-DAY MBA has 
taken my business know¬ 
ledge a quantum leap 
forward so easily” 

Of course, this book can’t graduate you 
as an MBA. But it can and does give you 
all the distilled essence of formal MBA 
training - and in a fraction of the time. 

THE 10-DAY MBA gives you core 
material from America’s most prestigious 
business schools. The author, an 
American MBA graduate, has done all the 
frustratingly hard work for you. He has to 
cut to the heart of the MBA subject matter 
clearly and concisely - the way only 
someone who is already an MBA can - 
and the way academics would not dare. 
He covers all the major concepts using 
examples, outlines and summaries. He 
slices through the long-winded and 
occasionally self-serving academic 
readings that he had to trudge through to 
get this MBA. 

This book contains only the pearls of 
wisdom buried in his thirty-two binders of 
cases, course materials and notes. 

When MBAs congregate they tend to 
engage in “MBA babble”. The use of 
mystical abbreviations like NPV, SPC and 
MBO can effectively shut other managers 



out of the conversation. Yet the jargon is 
remarkably easy to learn. 

This book will make you familiar with 
the significant MBA tools and theories 
currently being taught - including the 
jargon. It will help you understand and 
develop that crucial MBA mind-set . 

The basics of MBA knowledge fall into 
nine disciplines. Some business schools 
give them slightly different names but in 
essence they all cover: marketing; ethics; 
accounting; organisational behaviour; 
quantitative analysis; finance; operations; 
economics; and strategy. 


I can t afford to lose valuable 
time from my desk yet the 
business skills 1 already have 
together with MBA theory is a 
remarkably potent combination” 


J. Fanning, Finance Director, Wyvem Crest Ltd. 


and techniques of an MBA from some of 
the most prestigious schools in the USA 
(Harvard, Stamford, North-western etc.) 
without losing valuable time at your desk. 
And if you are already an MBA there can 
hardly be a better refresher course than 
this book. THE 10-DAY MBA will 
sharpen your existing expertise and give 
your performance that all-important boost 


The 10 Day MBA, £25.00 + p&p, 378 pages. Hardback. 
Coupon below 


**You will fi 


yourself talking, 
thinking and 
acting like a top 
business school 


graduate” 


The synthesis of knowledge 
from all these disciplines is what 
makes the MBA so valuable. 

A new product manager with an 
MBA, for example, can see the business 
challenges not only from a marketing 
perspective, but can recognise and deal 
with the financial and manufacturing 
demands created by a new product. This 
co-ordinated, multi-disciplin-ary 

approach is one of the great strengths of 
THE 10-DAY MBA. 

Work through this book and in ten days 
you could be talking, acting, and thinking, 
like a top business school graduate. You 
will have absorbed the ideas, language 


Professor DOS 6 - Learn-by-doing 
software for the computer innocent 


Many managers only use their 
computers as glorified typewriters - 
or to run programmes already 
installed. Learning DOS releases 
the real potential of your computer. 
Professor DOS takes you step-by-step 
from the simplest to the most complex 
DOS commands and procedures. You will 
learn every thing from how to start DOS, 
change drives and name files to more 
advanced topics like using the DOS shell, 
writing batch files and organising a smart 
hard disk. 

We all learn best by doing. And using this 
technique, Professor DOS has trained 
millions of people. It simulates the DOS 
programme in your computer. Packed 
with practical examples and graphic 
illustrations, it is probably the fastest way 
to become an effective DOS user. 


Everything you need to know to 
use your PC and DOS 

DOS is the operating system of most 
computers. If you have a stand-alone 
computer on your desk it will almost 
certainly use DOS. 

DOS is the operating system for all 
the IBM PCs and the XT, AT, PS/2 
(usually) and PC compatibles. (The 
only common exception is the 
AppleMac). 

This training package will work on any 
version of MS DOS 3, 5, 6 or higher. 


Why put up with back to front American-style dates, old 
fifes dogging up your disk, long startup procedures or a 
host of other pet hates when as a DOS expert you could 
rearrange things to suit yourself? 

Professor DOS 6 Package includes both 5 to” and 3to” disks. To run on IBM 
PC and Compatibles £49.95 +p&p + VAT. Coupon on right. 
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This great money-saving offer - FREE Taken 
on Trust PLUS any four books from only 50p 
each plus £2.60 towards postage and packing - 
could save you £147 right away! 

As a member of World Books, you’ll save 
£££s on every book you buy - at least 25% off 
publishers’ prices, sometimes as much as 50%. 

Your assurance of good service is that World 
Books is part of BCA which has over 25 years’ 


experience of providing quality and value to our 
2 million members. 

About once a month, you’ll receive your FREE 
full-colour club magazine with an enormous 
choice of books. 
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We’ve doctored the Golf. The new estate is 41% bigger on the inside than the hatchbacl 
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It is a starry summer’s night in Hyde Park, a Johannesburg 
suburb where none of the mansions sells for less than half a 
million and you can comfortably break the speed limit in 
their driveways. The Mercedes are parked bumper to bum¬ 
per and chilled wine is being poured by white-jacketed 
servants in the expansive, floodlit garden. 

Guests in small groups talk of recent business trips to 
the United States, of their concerns about the economic 
policies of the incoming African National Congress gov¬ 
ernment and of the latest gossip about the estranged first 
couple, Nelson and Winnie Mandela. 

Once such an event would have been an exclusively 
white affair, the only black faces those of the servants. No 
longer. At play tonight is South Africa’s new elite: rich, 
confident and proudly black. In one comer is Dali Tambo, 
the flamboyant television presenter, dressed in his own 
African designer outfit, laughing with Miriam Makeba, 
the superstar singer who is about to become an ANC 
member of parliament Further on is Gaby Magomola, a 
28 former Robben Island political prisoner turned banker, 


chatting to another bunch of Hugo Ross-besuited 
businessmen about their launch of the country’s first 
black merchant bank. 

Hovering near the canapes is Mohale Mahanyele, head 
of a brewery which, with a turnover of £l00m, is the big¬ 
gest black-owned company in South Africa. Next to him is 
his daughter, who recently returned from studying in 
America. Swanning from group to group is Adelaide 
Tambo, the hostess at whose pink-walled mansion, the 
Villa Rosa, tonight’s party is taking place. Although dres¬ 
sed in black in mourning for the death of her husband 
Oliver, the former ANC leader, she revels in the attention 
attracted by her slimmer figure after a fortnight in the 
Cape at one of the country’s most exclusive health resorts. 

Wandering in and out of several reception rooms are the 
well-dressed new movers and shakers of South African soci¬ 
ety: politicians, actors, doctors and lawyers. A white face 
is rare. Near the swimming pool a small group listens politely 
as a black British couple explain why they are thinking of 
coming to settle in South Africa. “The opportunities here 


are fantastic,” says the man, his partner nodding eagerly. 

Across the patio a journalist is trying to persuade 
Wendy Luhabe, a sleek young businesswoman, to allow 
her newly acquired home in another millionaires’ suburb 
to be pictured in a South African lifestyle magazine 
desperate to feature up-and-coming blacks. Luhabe, who 
has spent a small fortune on a combination of styles 
ranging from Japanese futons and blinds to fashionable 
wrought-iron furniture, is not certain. “IVe not got it look¬ 
ing the way I want it yet,” she says. 

A short while ago this party would have been illegal. 
Now, after 342 years, the cosy, white-dominated world 
of privilege has been turned upside down. Former political 
prisoners have swapped their cells for luxurious houses; 
upmarket whites-only health clubs are heaving with 
black flesh. The Afrikaner chef at Tuinhaus, the colo¬ 
nial presidential mansion in Cape Town, is worried 
about whether he can cook adequately the curries fav¬ 
oured by his incoming master, Nelson Mandela; and other 
working-class whites, desperate to keep their jobs, are 


Only a few years ago 
the scenes on these 
pages would have been 
unthinkable. South 
Afiicas new elite has 
emerged as though over¬ 
night: rich, powerful 
and black. Richard Ellis 
meets the ‘nouveaux 
noirs’. Photographs by 
Ken Oosterbroek 
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racehorse owners Joey Morgan and his wife 
































Left: South Africa’s first Penthouse Pet, Jaqui de la Cruz (right), and Moloko Motuba at the judging 
of the Most Elegantly Dressed Couple competition. Below: the TV star Joe Mafela enjoys a win 


day at the races 


A small but select group of black South African racegoers join 
wealthy whites on the biggest day in the social calendar, Cape Towns 
equivalent of Royal Ascot. Bets of £500 ‘make it more interesting’ 


Wendy Luhabe grew up in a township. Today she is 
a millionaire with her own company and a dream home 


learning how to say sir to people they once called boy. 

Afrikaners used to exhort their children to work hard at 
school by starkly warning them that “Die kaffers kom, 
kinders 3 die kaffers kom” Now they have arrived. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

A few weeks after the Tambo party Wendy Luhabe is at 
one of her regular haunts, an Italian restaurant on the out¬ 
skirts of Johannesburg. She is picking at her food and sip¬ 
ping mineral water. She would prefer champagne, but 
it’s lunchtime and she is working her way to another mil¬ 
lion. At 36 Luhabe epitomises the new Afristocracy. She 
grew up in one of the troubled townships to the east of the 
city at a time when white rule seemed destined to last for 
ever. The only way a girl like her might have come to live 
in an expensive white suburb would have been as a maid. 

Today she owns her own company, drives a BMW, holi¬ 
days in Europe and lives in Houghton, one of the city’s 
old moneyed areas. She employs her own domestic. 
When she leaves the house her white neighbours stare. 
“They can see I’m not a maid,” says Wendy, “so they 


think I must be foreign. They still can’t quite believe 
that a black South African could live and look this way.” 

Luhabe is good-looking and well-dressed in a confident, 
bright red jacket. She has so far achieved every goal she set 
herself. “Wendy proves,” says a friend, only half-joking, 
“that not only can you take the woman out of the 
township, but the township out of the woman.” But how 
did a black South African woman overcome every obstacle 
thrown at her by an apartheid system that, as its architect 
Hendrik Verwoerd stated, aimed to reduce blacks to the 
status of hewers of wood and carriers of water? 

“I have always regarded myself as a pioneer,” she says. “1 
believe that someone who has die resources to pioneer 
change in a society and make a difference should do that.” 

In the 1970s, while many students went on strike, 29 




























A fashionable 
revolution 

With the emergence of a new black 
upper class comes a new market. 
African-style designer outfits are de 
rigueur for anyone who is anyone 
— and has the rand to pay for them 



Above: the designers Alison Haskins, Nellie Hunter 
and Cynthia Allie at a fashion show. Right: Debra 
Siyengo, student, casts a critical eye at the catwalk 


rioted and burned down their classrooms in protest 
against discriminatory and third-rate schooling, Luhabe 
decided to continue her education; even an accidental 
pregnancy that made her a single mother at 17 did not 
deter her. “Back then I predicted a lot of us would become 
political activists and neglect education” she says. “And 
then once liberation came there would not be enough of us 
who would be educated to govern the country” 

Her parents, a nurse and an office worker, saved to send 
her to university in neighbouring Lesotho to escape the 
disruptions sparked by the Soweto uprisings of the 
1970s. Luhabe concentrated on business studies. She 
worked in marketing for BMW, including three years 
in New Jersey. Then, two years ago, she started her own 
management consultancy, called Bridging The Gap. Her 
talents for motivating people and bridging the gap bet¬ 
ween management and workforce caused by apartheid 
have made her much in demand. “When I want to do 
something and believe I have the resources to do it, 
nothing stops me,” she says. “I take risks, I am adventurous 
and I want a life that is much more fulfilled than my 
parents’. I also want to demonstrate to myself and the 
world that despite the fact one is a black woman in South 
Africa, it is possible to achieve the impossible.” 

Her parents cannot comprehend what has happened “I 
don’t think they believe it,” she confesses. “It’s too radical, 
too kind of overwhelming for them. It’s something that 
makes them proud, but it is simply too much for them.” 
She pauses, sips her water and laughs. “It’s a joke to see 
myself buying a Persian carpet. If I tell my parents, it’s not 
something they are going to be able to relate to. That I am 
buying it for its aesthetic beauty and for its investment 
value - that’s something my parents in their wildest 
dreams would never have considered.” 

It is not just Luhabe’s parents who are confused. The rise 
of the “nouveaux noirs”, as one white hostess sniffily 
describes them, has South Africa in a spin. Newspapers 
carry advice columns for readers in rich, formerly white 
suburbs on what to do when blacks move in next door 
(does one go to greet them oneself or send the maid?). One 
white couple, neighbours of the Tambos, excitedly 
30 reported to their maid that they had been invited over to a 


party at Villa Rosa, only to find that the maid was also on 
the guest list. An unseemly scramble is under way to find 
well-known blacks to serve on the boards of white-owned 
companies. Some of the larger firms, such as Anglo- 
American, the giant gold and diamond empire known as 
South Africa Inc, are going further, seeking to curry favour 
by selling off small parts of their empires to black 
businessmen at bargain prices. Other companies, alive to 
the possibilities of a new, largely untapped market, are 
adapting in different ways. BMW invites die new elite to 
“African night” parties, while Ray-Ban, the sunglasses 
company, gives its products away free to selected black 
executives identified as “the sort of person who should be 
wearing Ray-Bans”. When white tradesmen knock on the 
doors of large houses in Johannesburg’s northern suburbs, 
they are no longer sure if the black woman answering is 
the maid or the madam. 

While many of the new arrivals bridle at being mistaken 
for their domestics, others often find it convenient Suzette 
Mafuna, a writer and socialite, admits she sometimes plays 
dumb if she does not want to speak to those who call on 
her. “I keep repeating, ‘Madam not here,’ and they go 
away,” she says. 

White fears are raised by the question of affirmative 
action, the drive to put blacks into jobs previously denied 
to them. In Pretoria, South Africa’s capital, where Africa’s 
only white working class trudges daily to its civil service 
posts, there are deep concerns, heightened by ANC 
bureaucrats who half-mischievously drop in to pick out 
their new offices. “I ask which of them has a corner office 
with double views,” says Nontombi Matshoba, an ANC 
welfare official who has been taking part in talks to amal¬ 
gamate the old and the new. “You should see their faces!” 

In the private sector, middle-ranking white executives 
are passed over in favour of hastily promoted blacks. New 
white graduates whose colour was once a passport to 
well-paid careers now have their job-application letters 
returned because firms want black trainees. “We’re learn¬ 
ing for the first time what it’s like to be discriminated 
against,” complains an honours graduate. 

Blacks themselves are also angry. From the townships 
and squatter camps, where most live in poverty, has come a 


deep roar of resentment as the same names crop up in 
deals being done between blacks and white business, and 
as foreign-educated returning exiles with American or 
British public school accents snap up the best jobs and 
opportunities. “Unless you’re in the right crowd you don’t 
stand a chance,” says Cyril Trosky, a township resident 
who has been trying unsuccessfully to get a contract for a 
service station for the past two years. 

Questions are asked about where some senior ANC 
politicians found the money for their cars and expensive 
houses; the Tambos’ Villa Rosa was bought for the ANC 
couple in 1991 by the British tycoon Tiny Rowland. There 
are rumours of top officials being bought off by white 
businessmen who pay for their children to attend private 
schools, give them cars and invite them for intimate 
weekends game hunting or trout fishing. Anglo- 
American’s guest lodges are said to be full every weekend 
with a Who’s Who of senior ANC leaders sampling the 
lavish hospitality of their hosts, just as Afrikaner politi¬ 
cians were once carefully wooed. 

Pride of place on the mantelpieces and desks of white 
businessmen are photographs of them in chummy 
moments with ANC leaders. Top marks go to those who 
are pictured with Nelson Mandela, closely followed by 
those seen proudly holding their fishing rods and trout 
with Cyril Ramaphosa, or clinking glasses of Chivas Regal 
with Thabo Mbeki, the men next in line for the ANC 
leadership. “It’s like a badge of political correctness,” says 
one such businessman. “It says, ‘I’m okay, I’m in.’ ” 

Many of those left off the guest lists believe the new 
black elite is simply reaching a happy accommodation 
with the old white order. Sandile Memela, a journalist 
with the liberal Weekly Mail in Johannesburg, wrote rec¬ 
ently: “The overpraised black middle class is not aiming 
to share the juicy fruits of socio-economic freedom and 
privileges with the impoverished masses.” Successful 
blacks, he suggested, should stay in the townships, rem¬ 
ember their roots and not be seduced by what Winnie 
Mandela, another critic (albeit one who drives a Mercedes 
and has a 15-room mansion), memorably calls “the silken 
sheets of power”. Part of this contempt comes from the 
old Marxist thinking that still dominates certain ANC 
circles. It is considered somehow wrong to be rich, or at 
least to be seen to be. “In our political milieu, with our 
Marxist friends, the word elite is almost an insult,” says 
one leading black businessman. 

Blacks perceived as successful are targets for suspicion 
and reprisal. Herman Mashaba, a 34-year-old black mil¬ 
lionaire who in nine years has gone from being a £60-a- 
month supermarket clerk to the owner of a multi-million- 
rand cosmetics company, recently watched as his factory 
was burned down by arsonists. Investigators suspect it was 
the work of a jealous rival. 

Mashaba, with the dynamism and resourcefulness he 
once employed to circumvent the apartheid laws that 
barred blacks from running their own companies, found 
new premises and was back in production within weeks, 
keeping his 137 employees in jobs. Black Like Me, which 
produces 60 hair and 70 skincare and cosmetic lines, has 
become so well-known that many people assume it is 
American. “I was not deterred by apartheid, and I will not 
be deterred by this,” he says. 

Mashaba lives in a formerly all-white suburb of Pretoria 
where, business commitments permitting, he plays tennis 
on his own court. His next-door neighbour is Pik Botha, 
the white regime’s long-standing foreign minister. Botha, 
whose conversion from Afrikaner herrenvolk (master 
race) ideologue to back-slapping, black-loving comrade 
has been pne of the most surprising even in the recent 
topsy-turvy history of South African politics, helped over¬ 
come right-wing resistance to his neighbour’s arrival. “He 
arranged a welcome party for me, which was nice,” says 
Mashaba.“He really helped to open up the area to everyone.” 

Wendy Luhabe is indignant at the resentment )#-> 
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shown towards blacks who enjoy their wealth. The follow¬ 
ing weekend she will drive to Lost City, the extraordinary 
and lavish hotel two hours’ north of Johannesburg. 
Owned by Sol Kerzner, the white multi-millionaire son of 
poor Russian immigrants, and once shunned by the anti¬ 
apartheid lobby, it has now become an expensive play¬ 
ground for well-off blacks. Natalie Cole is in concert; 
Luhabe, and just about everyone who is anyone in the 
Afristocracy, will be there. 

“There’s absolutely nothing morally wrong with having 
a nice home, eating out at restaurants and going to Lost 
City,” says Luhabe. “I have earned my lifestyle. I didn’t rob 
a bank, I worked for it and I deserve it. We have to move 
away from the mentality that black people should not be 
successful. We should look at them as role models, learn 
from them and create a lot more of them.” 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

For the time being the new black upper class remains a 
small minority in a sea of white economic power. Peter 
Vundla, head of South Africa’s first black-owned advertis¬ 
ing agency, chuckles when told that The Sunday Times is 
seeking to profile the new elite. “Let me know when you 
find them,” he laughs. Later, conceding that they are a real, 
if rare, breed, he estimates there are probably only 3000 
black families living in the rich northern suburbs of Johan¬ 
nesburg, a “drop in the ocean”. 

Fewer than 50 might be termed seriously rich - men like 
Richard Maponya, who owns Soweto’s only BMW deal¬ 
ership, a chain of supermarkets and racehorses that run in 
the green, gold and black colours of the ANC. 

Most of the others, says Vundla, are salaried executives 
with white-owned companies, largely men aged between 
30 and 45. They drive nice cars, send their children to pri¬ 
vate schools, holiday on the coast and gather most Satur¬ 
days at the huge new soccer stadium sandwiched between 
the gold-mining dumps outside Soweto. Football, like 
rugby to the old Afrikaner elite, is more of a religion than a 
sport to the new ruling class. At the season’s traditional 
curtain-raising competition in January, 130,000 fans are 
packed into the stadium, singing the ANC’s haunting and 
soon-to-be-official national anthem, Nkosi Sikile’ iAfrika 
(God Bless Africa). High in the stands the company suites 
flow with beer and bonhomie as the black in-crowd enjoys 
an afternoon off. 

But, like middle-class people around the world, most 
struggle to pay the bills. Politically the majority are 
ambivalent. “Many of them are actually closet supporters 
of the Pan-Africanist Congress [the smaller, more radical 
ANC rival], but they are opportunistic enough to support 
the ANC because that is where they see the future,” says 
Vundla. There are also some who have earned their money 
through crime, largely drugs. “You can tell who they are,” 
he smiles. “They’re the ones paying cash for their houses.” 

One of only three blacks to be accepted for membership 
of the exclusive Wanderers golf club in Johannesburg, 
Vundla mixes in a circle of like-minded friends who enjoy 
their new status. None of them, however, is yet a black 
Harry Oppenheimer, an Anton Rupert or even a Sol Kerz¬ 
ner, the white barons whose diamond, tobacco and enter¬ 
tainment empires dominate South Africa’s economy. 
Recent deals that have seen blacks take control of two 
Johannesburg stock exchange-listed insurance companies 
worth 2 billion rand (around £400m) are a fraction of the 
exchange’s market value of 750 billion rand. Critics see 
both sales, by Oppenheimer’s Anglo-American and an 
Afrikaner insurance giant, as akin to Oppenheimer’s move 
to defuse tension between Afrikaner politicians and 
English-speaking business in the 1960s by selling off part 
of his mining empire to Afrikaners. 

Really breaking into the big league is going to be 
an uphill struggle. Afrikaners, who unashamedly used a 
form of “racial socialism” to grab large segments of 
the economy over the past 46 years, still only control 
around 20% of South Africa’s wealth. The rest remains in 
32 the hands of the small English and Jewish communities. 



Below: Archbishop Tutu addresses the congregation. 
Right: Nlpho, dressed casually after changing out 
of her wedding gown, throws her bouquet to the guests 


the ANC of having little policy or direction in terms of 
black economic advancement. “Within the ANC, there 
are people who still believe in the so-called competence 
of white people. Anything black suggests the lowering of 
standards. The ANC’s favourite expression, when it 
comes to black business, is, do they have the capacity? This 
is how they duck out of supporting black business.” 

The reality is that competence and efficiency are rare 
qualities in much of black South Africa. Conditioned by 
law and by society not to think or act for themselves, many 
blacks are finding it difficult to cope with the responsi¬ 
bility that comes with power. The work ethic among 
blacks is relatively uncommon. One black professional, 
who has worked himself up from nothing to become one 
of the country’s top lawyers, owns a farm in the northern 
Transvaal that takes him a morning to drive across. But 
even he freely admits to not yet bothering to make it a com¬ 
mercial concern, saying he does not have the “white hang¬ 
up” of working hard to ensure everything is profitable. 

The ANC govemment-in-waiting sets a poor example. 
The switchboard at its Johannesburg headquarters often 
fails to answer, and overseas callers have given up in 
despair when their requests are met by an operator who 
cannot speak English. Several suppliers of office equip¬ 
ment have threatened legal action before their debts were 
met, and Telkom, the South African phone company, has 
cut lines because of unpaid bills. Substantial amounts of 
money given to various departments have gone missing 
amid evidence of abuse and fraud. 

Such sloppiness has led several senior ANC officials to 
conclude that the movement cannot get by as a party, and 
particularly as a government, without the expertise of 
whites. “We need to take the best available, and if that’s 
white so be it,” one says. But others believe such thinking 
simply reinforces an unequal status quo. They want special 
treatment for blacks. 

Nthato Motlana has better access than most — being 
able to bend the ear of his foremost patient, Nelson Man¬ 
dela, when he comes for regular check-ups - but even he 
admits to frustration over his charge’s apparent inability to 
get the ANC to back black economic empowerment 
wholeheartedly. He believes the ANC leader’s good inten¬ 
tions are being thwarted by lower-ranking officials, many 
of whom are white and Asian. “When the ANC came out 


Love and marriage 


The wedding of Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu’s daughter Mpho in Cape Town 
Cathedral. The ceremony is attended by 
hundreds of the new ruling class 

“Whites are clearly not about to give up economic 
power, because that is real power,” says Nthato Motlana, 
Mandela’s personal physician, who spends his mornings as 
an up-and-coming business tycoon (his ever-expanding 
empire includes one of the two new black-owned insur¬ 
ance firms) and his afternoons with patients at his private 
Soweto clinic. “True political power arises as a consequ¬ 
ence of economic power. Whites are worried, but they are 
convinced that there is no way effective economic power 
can pass into the hands of blacks for the foreseeable future. 
Deep down they know they can hold on to that power for 
a long time.” 

Black would-be entrepreneurs are hampered by various 
factors. White-owned financial institutions remain reluc¬ 
tant to lend them money, and many, because of apartheid, 
lack training. Violence in black areas is a blight on invest¬ 
ment. There is also a psychological barrier to overcome: 
after being told for centuries that they are inferior to 
whites, many blacks unconsciously believe it. 

“Blacks have to stop seeing white as better simply 
because it is white,” says Thami Mazwai, the editor of 
Enterprise, a black business magazine that recently tried to 
publish a directory of the top 200 black businesses in 
South Africa but could only find 96 to include. “Black 
business has to stop seeing itself as inferior. We have this 
syndrome that people owe us a living. That’s not the case — 
we have to do things ourselves.” Mazwai is waging a per¬ 
sonal campaign to improve the standing of his people, by 
only “buying black”. “Jews supports Jews, Indians support 
Indians,” he says. “We must do the same.” 

It is something he bitterly accuses the ANC of not 
doing. The black liberation movement’s pension scheme is 
with an Afrikaner firm, its expensive election campaign is 
with a white advertising firm and many of its other sup¬ 
pliers are white-owned. While this is taken - and even pri¬ 
vately held up by ANC officials - as a reassuring sign to the 
outside world that the movement is not racist, many 
blacks see it differently. They want the ANC actively to 
promote black business at the expense of white-owned 
enterprises, arguing that they deserve a break after all the 
years they were discriminated against. “Black politicians 
don’t see the development of black business as part of the 
liberation struggle,” complains Mazwai. 

Other black tycoons share his concerns. Vundla accuses 














of the bush in 1990,1 went to Mandela and told him that 
there was only one black-owned, controlled and designed 
medical-aid scheme in the country, and whatever hap¬ 
pened I wanted the ANC on it. He, and other leaders, 
agreed, but some lower-level official blocked it. I was 
told the ANC could only take the best medical scheme. 
I can’t accept that. They can’t take the best when the dis¬ 
crimination that we have suffered meant we were not 
allowed to become the best. They should take the black 
scheme and help it grow into the best.” 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Like their white counterparts, black businessmen share 
deep concerns about the ANC’s lingering flirtation with 
socialism and nationalisation — things the movement 
seems at times to endorse, then reject, depending on its 
mood and its audience. 

The uneasiness is compounded by the activities of 
the movement’s controversial and shadowy investment 
arm, Thebe, which means pillar. Ultimately owned by 


Mandela and his deputy, Walter Sisulu, the corporation 
has arisen from nothing to cut multi-million-pound deals 
with various local and foreign companies, including 
Macmillan, the British publisher, and Digital, the Ameri¬ 
can computer firm, anxious to cement ties with the 
incoming government. 

Critics question whether Mandela and Sisulu should 
own a company which has as its main selling point its asso¬ 
ciation with them as the new leaders of South Africa, and 
suspect it is little more than a way for the ANC to enrich 
itself. In particular black businesses see Thebe as muscling 
into areas at their expense. 

“I’m ANC through and through but I disagree entirely 
with that,” says Motlana. “The lessons of Africa show that 
when governments interfere with the economy it goes to 
hell. For a long time it has seemed as if there are elements 
in the ANC who still believe in Marxism and a big brother 
looking after the people.” 

While Mandela has recently sought to distance the 
ANC both from Thebe and socialism, the fear is that ANC 
politicians are carving up the best for themselves, happy to 
accept the largesse of white businesses as long as it is done 
out of the public eye. Attempts by foreign journalists to 
accompany Cyril Ramaphosa, for example, on a weekend 
jaunt to a trout farm with white businessmen and 
National party ministers are quietly rebuffed. “It would 
give the wrong impression,” aides explain. 

The unspoken fear is that ANC politicians will take up 
where corrupt National party politicians have left off, and 
that black South Africa’s long awaited amandla (freedom) 
may simply herald the development of a Wa~Benzi — the 
name given to the small tribes of corrupt, Mercedes Benz- 
driving politicians in other African countries who have 
grown into super-rich Swiss bank account holders by 
taking fat pay-offs from state contracts. 

“We will see a new Benzi class developing, it’s inevit¬ 
able,” says Vundla. “I don’t begrudge our leadership 
acquiring material things, because many of them went for 
many years living lives of self-denial, poverty and hardship. 
They must remember, however, that the struggle was not 
about those material acquisitions but was for the benefit of 
that strange group called ‘the people’. ” 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

On a cloudless, hot day in Cape Town, talk of corruption, 
secret deals and backhanders involving well-known names 
in the ANC dominates the conversation at two tables 
packed with the new elite. Khulu Sibiya, the editor of 
City Press, the biggest-selling black Sunday paper, says 
he is shocked at what he is hearing: “We’ve got to start 
investigating and writing about it” But most of his 


companions this day have slipped less questioningly 
into their privileged positions. 

They have been flown down from Johannesburg to the 
J&B Met race meeting, South Africa’s equivalent of Royal 
Ascot, courtesy of the sponsors. Among them is an advo¬ 
cate who worked as a caddie to put himself through law 
school and who helped to write South Africa’s new consti¬ 
tution. He is now extremely rich. With him are surgeons 
and doctors, many of them the only black specialists in 
their fields, the new head of die main black state-owned 
television channel, and Stix Morewa, the former Robben 
Islander known as “Mr Soccer” for heading the country’s 
football administration. While some express reservations 
about the ANC, all are looking forward to April 27, after 
which Mandela will become South Africa’s new leader. 

It is a day for having fun, for dressing up and being seen. 
Two black couples are chosen as finalists in the competi¬ 
tion to select the most elegant racegoers among the 40,000 
crowd; the title, however, is won by a white couple. Joe 
Mafela, the country’s most popular black actor, places a 
series of £500 bets as the races get under way. “I never 
win,” he confesses. “It just makes it more interesting.” As 
bottles of sparkling Cinzano spumante come and go over 
smoked salmon, roast beef and salads, deprecating jokes 
are told about Mangosuthu Buthelezi, the Zulu Inkatha 
leader, and about right-wing Afrikaners who, it is said, still 
regard blacks as “baboons”. A doctor and a sales director 
moan about their inefficient secretaries until one says: 
“What do you expect? This is Africa.” 

Politics is never far away. There is heated debate about 
whether the Holocaust or apartheid inflicted greater 
horrors (the consensus, unsurprisingly, is that apartheid 
was worse). The lawyer loudly denounces liberals as the 
“worst kind of whites” for their tendency to act as spokes¬ 
men for downtrodden blacks, only to object when blacks 
stand up to speak for themselves. 

In the highly charged atmosphere of a racially divided 
country undergoing transition, the presence of the 15 or so 
well-dressed, well-off blacks has an unsettling effect 
among many of the 1000 whites who pack the sponsors’ 
marquee. Their conversation is just too loud, their laughter 
a little too raucous and their self-confidence all too appa¬ 
rent. A white British-born executive with the sponsoring 
drinks company eyes the group haughtily, regarding them 
as a general might the advance guard of an invasion force. 

She complains of having just been passed over for promo¬ 
tion because of affirmative action and is in no mood to 
listen to the new elite. “Don’t mention them to me,” she 
hisses. “It’s all wrong.” 

Such antagonism amuses and angers the black guests. 

“If they don’t like it they can f*** off back to England and 
Holland,” one says forcefully. “This is our country.” He lis¬ 
tens briefly to the band that has just struck up a Fleetwood 
Mac song. “And when we’re really running the place,” he 
adds with grin, “we won’t put up with this shitty music.” 

At a five-star Johannesburg hotel a few weeks later 
President FW de Klerk is on the campaign trail and trying 
to persuade some 200 leading black businessmen and 
women that his policies have helped transform black eco¬ 
nomic prospects. The response is loud, mocking laughter. 

His audience, which includes Wendy Luliabe and Herman 
Mashaba, knows only too well what De Klerk’s policies 
really meant. “He’s insulting us,” whispers Luhabe angrily. 

Afterwards Luhabe and Mashaba greet each other. 
The two thirty-something achievers have more impor¬ 
tant matters than De Klerk to discuss: Wendy wants her 
19-year-old son, Lumko, about to go to work on a kib¬ 
butz in Israel for a few months, to meet Mashaba, the 
perfect black role model. Lumko Luhabe, a representative 
of South Africa’s second-generation black elite, has one 
ambition: to become a millionaire by the age of 25. 
Amid the country’s poverty his teenage dream is a small 
sign that South Africa’s blacks are on the road to nor¬ 
mality. Whites may not like or believe it, but the kaffers 
are, after all, just like them ■ 33 



Match of the day 


Football, more a religion than a sport to the new black in-crowd, attracts officials 
from the radical Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) among the capacity crowds 
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The city he loved. The cafe she remembered. California’s best loved wine 


Memories await. The Wines of Ernest & Julio Gallo, California. 




WINE MAKER’S NOTES: Aged in oak, cork matured. Very dry and well balanced. Classic 
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Cabernet character with hints of berry, plum and spice. Superb with red meat and pasta. 
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In the ordered world of Natal’s plantations 
English settlers lead a life of colonial ease. But 
behind the manicured lawns, where stone 
lions provide a nostalgic reminder of empire, 
Christopher Hope detects a growing sense 
of menace. Photographs by Jillian Edelstein 














that when good South Africans died they went to Durban 
- where they spoke English. When bad South Africans 
died they went to hell and, of course, spoke Afrikaans. 
Durban, in subtropical Natal, is England with avocados, its 
beaches washed by a true-blue sea whose very name had 
pukka echoes of the Raj: the Indian Ocean. 

English South Africans knew where they were in Natal. 
And the word was Home. South coast resorts named Mar¬ 
gate and Ramsgate and St MichaePs-on-Sea confirmed it. 
The sun reddened English necks, as the Dutch had noted 
with malicious delight during the Boer War. They became 
rooinekke , rednecks, and the name stuck. “There are three 
pests in South Africa,” the Boers enjoyed proclaiming: 
“Drought, locusts and Englishmen.” 

In those days there were very few Boers in Natal. The 
beaches were safe for English Soudi Africans. We wore 
our red necks with pride. “The last outpost of the 
British Empire”, people called it, in what was only half 
a joke. We were among our own. People who lived in 
houses called Trafalgar, on streets named after English 
kings and queens. They sent their sons to public schools 
like Michaeihouse and Hilton. And at the Durban 
Club and the Victoria Club, members flew the flag and 
toasted the Queen. 

As for black South Africans, well, they belonged to the 
invisible classes. We belonged to the employing classes, so 
it cannot really be said that we noticed them. 

Except, perhaps, in an oblique way. Years ago I knew an 
English hostess who always made sure her windows and 
doors were tightly closed, even in midsummer. “This is 
Africa,” she would explain to perspiring guests, “and 
something might fly in.” 

Now everything is changed in South Africa. The 
windows are open and one damn thing after another is 
flying in. For the first time in over three centuries people 
will be invited to choose their own government. Many 
English believe this to be a novelty for black South Afri¬ 
cans. They seem not to consider that it is just as great a 
novelty for themselves. 

The sun set on English-speakers in 1948, when the pre¬ 
sent government swept them aside. They lost the Com¬ 
monwealth link in 1961, when South Africa became a 
republic. Yet few believed in fraternising with the enemy. 
When an English politician named Trollope defected to 
the National party and was followed into high office by a 
man named Horwood, the English knew what it meant. 
“Who would replace a Trollope?” went the question. 
“Only a Horwood!” came the reply. 

Today I get the feeling they no longer know what 
anything means. The jokes, certainly, are thin on the 
38 ground. And the stock in trade, the obscenities of so 


much conversation in pubs and clubs, has been replaced 
by other four-letter Anglo-Saxon expletives: words like 
“kill” and “fear”. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

I stood in the great garden of a fine old settler homestead. 
A sugar baroris hilltop home; ocean behind, huge sky 
above. As far as the eye could see, the hills waved with fields 
of sugar cane. Robert Armstrong owned all of it. The 
swimming pool, the tennis court, the pack of enormous 
watchdogs, and the gardeners, and die electric fence ringing 
the property. It was a pity about the fence, he allowed. 
Rather ugly. But his son and his young family lived in the 
house now and for the children’s sake it was best to play safe. 

Did he, I wondered, expect great changes with the 
arrival of a black majority government? He reacted to my 
question in much the same way as the hostess had done 
when she closed the windows in the hot rooms of my 
youth. Something rather worrying had just flown in. I got 
the impression that even the mention of an election was so 
alien that only a foreigner like me could believe in it. 
Changes? Hardly. Majority? Well, there might not be as 
great a majority as some might imagine. Trouble? Not 
really. True, certain agitators were trying to stir up his 
workers. But his workers were disinterested. Or Zulu 
supporters of Chief Buthelezi and his party. 

The clear implication was that should supporters of 
Nelson Mandela and the ANC stir up trouble among the 
cane fields, then the Zulus would sort them out. It seems 
that many English South Africans believe in Chief Buthelezi 
in much the same way that children once believed in the 
tooth fairy. 

Naturally it does not do to say so. Not aloud, anyway. 
But the hope is there. The Zulu impis will come to the 
rescue. Wonderful fighters, the Zulus. Chaps like us. 
There it was.. This was Natal, where the English and the 
Zulu understood one another. Hadn’t they killed each 
other in a series of magnificent battles? And what better 
relationship could you have? 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

I find Lieutenant-Colonel Robert de Carle - former sol¬ 
dier, mountaineer and entrepreneur - sitting in the bar of 
the Victoria Club in Pietermaritzburg. The Victoria was 
founded as a “gentleman’s club” back in 1859. The red, white 
and blue flag outside the front door is not the Union 
Jack, I am assured by the club secretary, “Coffee” James. 
It is the club flag. Similarities are entirely coincidental. 
To fly the Union Jack would give the impression that there 
is some truth in the rumour that Natal is the last outpost of 
the British Empire and that the Victoria Club is its capital. 


In the hall stands a grandfather clock presented by 



Tradition preserved at the Victoria Ciub in Pietermaritz¬ 
burg. Opposite: AR ‘Dick’ Jones, a longtime club 


member, poses in a Natal Carbineers uniform from the 
Anglo-Zulu war of 1879, complete with spiked helmet. 
Only one barman is needed today; once there were four 


grateful English refugees driven out of the Transvaal Boer 
republic by Paul Kruger. Copies of The Times are 
displayed, carrying reports of Nelson’s last moments and 
Wellington’s triumph at Waterloo. 

Although well into his 70s, Robert de Carle is by no 
means the oldest member. That honour goes to Dorando, 
and he is to be found in the garden, taking the sun and 
munching a piece of lettuce. A brass plaque on his great shell 
records that he was presented to the club by a certain 
Colonel James Turnbull. Dorando’s age is estimated at 114. 

His portrait appears on the club tie, and he was made 
an honorary member in 1975. Nothing could be a more 
appropriate emblem for the businessmen who frequent 
such English clubs, for when you approach Dorando, he 
pulls his head into his shell and considers his position. 

South African businessmen have behaved with remark¬ 
able consistency during the long years of racialist govern- * 
ment. When the English dominated politics in the old 
Smuts government, they were for Smuts. When the Afri¬ 
kaner government took over they were happy to opt for 
the high moral ground while voting in ever-increasing 
numbers for a government dedicated to emasculating 
them. Nothing to this day, it should be said, excites the 
South African business community more than a bullish 
stock market. But in South Africa the bulls voted for cas¬ 
tration. Their prayer was for a gilded impotence. It’s an old 
truism that Afrikaner governments never bothered with 
doormats; they simply turned to English businessmen 
when they wanted something to trample underfoot. Now, 
with the prospect of a black majority government soon to 
take power, the English businessman may be relied upon 
to be as supine as ever. 

It is a mistake to imagine that there is a vital connection 
between the British and “the English”. As always in South 
Africa, things are complicated. Being English is a badge of 
pride to some and a deadly insult to others. In South Africa 
there are English who answer to names like van der 
Merwe, just as there are Afrikaners called Smith. The 
English include Irish, Scots, Germans, Jews, Chinese, 
Portuguese, Greeks and Asians, whose only common 
ground, the place they call home, is the language itself. 
Being English did not tell us who we were, but it told us 
who we were not. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert de Carle: a thoroughly 
English South African of impeccable French Huguenot 
stock. When he reflects on the failures of the English 
to make their political mark in South Africa, he has 
only one explanation. They really just weren’t up to it. 
Good at making money, of course, but at not much else. 
Kept their heads below the parapet. From the far wall the 
head of a black-maned lion named Isiaha watches us 
reproachfully. Some long-forgotten club wag has planted a 
pince-nez on the vulture’s beak. He looks down his nose 
like some hoodlum parson as he surveys the drinkers. 

With every tick of the refugee clock, the history of 
English South Africa moves closer to midnight. Bob de 
Carle remembers the days when the club was thick with 
retired Indian Army generals. You got more of them in 
Pietermaritzburg than you found in the south of England. 
They started up the East of Suez Clqb, he remembers, and 
made “a terrible racket of an evening”. 

All gone now. Mannie, the barman, is the last of four 
once needed to service the jostling members four deep at 
the long bar. What had brought this swagger of generals to 
settle in this sleepy Natal town? De Carle puts his finger 
squarely, softly, on the reason: “Plenty of servants”. They 
believed that South Africa was one of the few countries left 
where “an Englishman can live like an Englishman”. 

No wonder there is an atmosphere of disbelief around 
the place. Former servants will be running the country 
soon. And the shock may well prove terminal. Nothing in 
South African history has prepared whites for this. The 
very worst is expected. The man on my left at the long 
bar while I chatted to De Carle turns out to be a judge’s 
assessor who sat on the bench for murder trials. He 







































offers the observation that murder is “up” and he expects 
the trend to strengthen. No doubt about it. 

And all the while the refugee clock in the hall ticks away. 
Overhead the vulture gazes down at us with his look of 
myopic brutality. And outside in the garden Dorando, 
the Oldest Member, sticks his nose out of his 
shell and considers his position. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

As the time of choosing approaches, English South Afri¬ 
cans may be divided into three groups: those few who 
loudly welcome the revolution to come; fewer still who do 
not believe it will happen; and the many who do not know 
what to think, or would rather not say, or point anxiously 
to violence in Somalia, Bosnia, Miami, to violence 
elsewhere and use it to damp down their own fear. These 
are often the same people who once pointed to racial 
hatred in other parts of the world as a way of feeling better 
about the home-grown variety. But some speak with a 
gentle precision, a steady refusal to be hoodwinked — 
even by themselves. 

Take someone like Doug Alexander, by his own admis¬ 
sion guilty of not wanting to think about what will happen 
after the election. Fifteen years ago, Alexander formed the 
only English pressure group to have existed in South 
Africa since the Boer War. It was a wildly eccentric thing 
to do. The Fortypercenters, as Alexander’s lobby was 
known, pressed their case for a fairer deal for the English 
minority using the sort of weapon that always bemused 
President Kruger: polite protest letters to the newspapers. 
When the first English settlers in the goldfields protested 
to Kruger for classifying them as outsiders, or uitlanders , 
and denying them the vote, Kruger dismissed them in 
characteristically blunt fashion: “Protest as much as you 
like. I’ve got the guns.” 

This is the stuff of South African politics. If you have the 
numbers, you bury the enemy. Smarter still, get the num¬ 
bers and the guns. 

English South Africans, Alexander concedes, lost the 
numbers game years ago. The great majority cannot emi¬ 
grate. And those who can do so have already laid their 
plans. But most of the English will stay, accustomed to 
very violent shocks, adept at riding out the worst—an Afri¬ 
kaner victory in ’48, the Sharpeville shootings of 1960, 
successive states of emergency. Thousands dead since the 
release of Mandela. And now the biggest hurdle of all, pro¬ 
pulsion into another dimension, a democratic South Africa. 

Most people, says Alexander, become quite numb at the 
thought of it. And the deader they feel, the better. “Red 
wine is a great painkiller. Whenever the pain comes on we 
open another bottle of red wine.” 

You can see why. As we sat on the beachfront ter¬ 
race of the Edward Hotel, which recalls rather fondly in its 
rumpled, regal charm the king for whom it was named, 
distinctive canary-yellow police vans, with grilles, guns, 
dogs, were cruising by. The beachfront is a turbulent place. 
Christmas passed in savage bloodletting across the coun¬ 
try. Dozens died in Natal. Rioters filled the nearby streets. 
Violent death is casual, all-pervasive, available to every¬ 
body. It is the new democracy in the new South Airica. 

A few days before, on a Sunday, a simple, heatstruck 
Durban Sunday, as I watched from my balcony a pedes¬ 
trian was robbed in the street as he strolled along the sea¬ 
front. He did what your average pedestrian is likely to do 
these days: he drew his pistol and fired several shots after 
his fleeing assailant. 

Increasingly furtive in its reports of violence, the English 
press will not say what gun he used. But the chances are 
that it was one of those on special offer at the gunshops. 
Perhaps the special Luger 9mm M80? A very popular 
accessory. Or was it the Rossi .38 ? Both were in demand 
over the festive period. 

In any event it does not much matter; the country 
rattles with guns. What is sure is that one of the gunman’s 
bullets hit a black girl. Seconds later a black man was 
40 found dead in the beachside paddling pool. The predomi- 














Out in the noonday sun: 
Arlene Shapira from 
Johannesburg on holiday 
at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel in Umhlanga Rocks. 
Above, colonial 
tranquillity: Yvonne 
Hulett at the family sugar 
plantation in Umhlali 


nantly black crowd on the front began throwing every¬ 
thing they could lay their hands on at the police. White 
and Asian bathers were attacked. The police fought back 
with truncheons and dogs. 

The treatment of this incident by the English press the 
following day suggested it had been reaching for large 
doses of Doug Alexander’s numbing agent. Headlines 
insisted that the clash could not be described as a race riot. 

The black girl wounded by the white gunman was shown 
sitting up and smiling in her hospital bed. The gunman 
himself had been arrested. The dead man in the paddling 
pool had not been shot. He had died of a heart attack. An 
accident. Million-to-one chance. Nothing like it had ever 
happened before. The police promised peace on the 
beaches. The mayor promised visitors safe passage to the 
surf. The chief constable promised more police. 

Another day on and the riot was fading from memory. 
Just another little bit of local difficulty. The glass and 
blood had been swept from the street. Then the papers 
announced that the dead man in the paddling pool had, 
after all, been shot through the chest Someone, it seemed, 
had not looked too carefully when he reached the morgue. 

But by then it was yesterday’s news and everyone talked 
loudly about peace on the beaches and did their best to 
forget the race riot that brought the old year to a close. 
You can see why this was sensible. For if anyone did retain 
a lingering memory of the seafront riots, it was wiped 
away by the bomb blasts in central Durban which heralded 
the New Year and were forgotten almost as quickly. 

It is a long tradition among English South Africans 
to take the word for the deed. In the court of the emp¬ 
eror with no clothes, English South Africans are the lords 
high chamberlain. 

Throughout the 1980s the word on everyone’s lips was 
change, though there was little sign of it. Now people are 
talking endlessly, helplessly, of “peace”. It has become one 
of those cliches of daily life, along with such inanities as 
“major players” and “level playing-field”. But peace 
talks, invariably, have been punctuated by gunfire and 
followed by funerals. 

English South Africans observed their own decline with 
peculiarly English relish; if things were bad now, they were 
going to get a lot worse. Once the empire to which we had 
belonged had run much of the world. Then, for a brief 
period in South Africa’s history, we ran the country. After 
the fateful elections of 1948 which brought the Afrikaner41 
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Natal’s heartland: a thatched house In the village of Byrne. 
At The Manor, Byrne’s only b&b, guests of Audrey- 


Mary Bennett, right, sleep with guns under their pillows 

government to power, we stopped running the country 
and were reduced to running the family firm. Finally, even 
our grip on that was weakened when the Afrikaner began 
muscling in on the last imperial outpost - money. 

And so we took to running the moderate opposition in 
an amateurish sort of way. Indeed, for many years, after the 
government had locked up or expelled and silenced the 
black resistance, we were the acceptable face of political 
opposition. 

Some of the bravest, most consistent resistance to the 
paranoid racialism called apartheid came from English 
dissenters of every stripe, from editors to bishops. 
But we were also, it has to be said, prevaricators, 
hustlers, time-servers who opted for a rich, quiet life. 
And that useful and very English weapon of hypocrisy 
helped enormously. The sweet torture for English liberals 
was to enjoy in private the fruits of racial policies they 
hated in public. 

After all, it was not we who invented apartheid, was it? 
True, it had been the British in South Africa who were the 
first to introduce the concentration camp, where Boer 
prisoners died in their thousands. And the British in 
South Africa might have enthusiastically enforced racial 
segregation. But keeping your distance from those who 
were from a different class or colour was not the same 
as erecting racial barriers between people, and refusing 
even to play cricket against them. That was apartheid, 
and that was different, wasn’t it? And so, by God and St 
George, were we. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Palms still wave and time slows in the drowsy courtyard 
of the Durban Club. Share prices issue like fiscal ectoplasm 
from the machine in the Ticker Bar. Turbaned club ser¬ 
vants glide by - a gleaming docility in sandshoes. And the 
silence in the Churchill Room and the Smuts Room and 
the Mountbatten Room is so profound it is almost as if this 
beautiful late-Victorian masterpiece, the last jewel in a 
rifled tiara, dwarfed today by tower blocks of mind- 
numbing ugliness, is straining to hear the good news - that 
April will prove to be die most bullish month, that a peace¬ 
ful election will bring the new government safely into 
office, that the barbarians will turn into capitalists, that 
share prices will climb and the good news spill endlessly 
into the Ticker Bar. That the ghosts of Churchill and 
Rhodes will smile benignly, and that there should be 
money still for tea. 

The curious visitor to Durban now will notice strange 
little migrations among the English during the summer 
months. The beaches that our kith and kin fought so hard 
to preserve have been taken over by former enemies, 
blacks and Boers, Africans and Afrikaners. Durban, the 
city of “funshine”, as the tourist brochures persist in 



calling it, puts a good face on this. The chief constable, 
noting the occasional regrettable riot on the seafront, 
leaves a note on your hotel pillow alerting you to crimin¬ 
al elements mingling with the sunbathers, warning 
you to watch your wallet and wishing you a happy holiday. 

In their bars and clubs Durbanites are appalled, though 
it would not do to say so. One of the most notable changes 
in the new South Africa has been the way in which whites 
have moved from intolerance towards people of other race 
groups, to intolerance towards any public discussion of 
racial antagonism. 

But in private it is another matter. In the face of these 
new invasions you will hear muttered protests about 
“swamping”. And many of the protesters vote with their 
accelerators and head on up the coast, away from “the 



Sun, sea and the pool: a taste of that old South Africa 


crowds”. Formerly impregnable bastions of the English 
way of life are no longer reliable, you see. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Douglas Livingstone is the finest English poet in South 
Africa. I went down to Margate with him. It sounds rather 
fun, and indeed it was, but not in a poetical English sort 
of way, because Margate is neither of those things. 
Livingstone is a microbiologist and takes samplings of 
the sea at various stations along the Natal coast, some 
of them remote. On occasions he has been “approached”, 
as he puts it. 

So now he goes armed on these scientific trips. Fie car¬ 
ries a big .45. It is the sort of gun you don’t approach too 
easily; a weapon that saw his father through the Malaya 
campaign. The road to Margate is lovely, ail cane fields and 
lazy lagoons. But around Umgababa you stiffen a bit 
because there is a tradition of stoning motorists. And just 
recently an unfortunate man named Clive Wheeler was 
ambushed and shot dead on his way to visit his 
grandmother. So you don’t really slow down as you pass 
Umgababa. And you keep an eye open for youths on the 
overhead bridges. 

Margate is where Livingstone consults his gunsmith. 

The gun shop does as much business as the bucket-and- 
spade stores. You could say it was a kind of guns and verses 
day in Margate. What you could not say was that there 
was any trace of Englishness left If Durban has gone black 
and Margate has gone Boer, can Ramsgate be far behind? 

It looks as though the writing is in the sand. 

So when the English dream of heaven these days it is 
America they have in mind. But they hope to go there 
before they die. Some lucky English have already made the 
sacred crossing. Detroit is dense with them. In Miami only 
Cubans boast more relatives. But they can’t all make it The 
exchange rate being what it is and currency restriction 
already severe, they settle for available substitutes; 43 





















they hole up in hotels that feel like the real thing. 

Places like The Beverly Hills, a joint with the kind of 
shine that passes for glitz, a tower of pleasure beside the 
ocean, known to the more cynical visitor as The Heavenly 
Bills and painted a shade of pink that took me some time 
to identify. It was not prawn pink, nor rose pink. It 
was richer than that. Suddenly it came to me. The Beverly 
Hills has been painted the colour of South Africa’s 
largest unit of currency, the 50-rand note. It is painted the 
colour of money. 

Here is a place where one may still see that increasingly 
rare sight, a black nanny padding behind her small white 
charges; a place that remembers the days when money was 
no object, servants came with the house. Here rich 
refugees from the strife-tom badlands of the new South 
Africa can safely recuperate by the poolside, enjoy a little 
respite from the bullets and the bombs and the ballot box. 
Here chunky gold jewellery may nestle in luxuriant chest- 
hair, safe from muggers and car-jackers. 

Here, at a price, is a taste of that old South Africa one 
knew and loved, a world apart. Here, for a brief time, one 
can believe if not that God’s in his heaven and all’s right 
with the world, then at least that little Caroline is safe in the 
real USA and, if the worst comes to the worst and the 
new ANC government inflicts its threatened wealth tax, 
then one has the satisfaction of knowing that a good chunk 
of one’s business moved safely offshore some time back. 

Or they head for the hills, the cooler, higher country an 
hour or two from the coast. Places like Bisley and Mount 
Pleasant and Richmond, towns and hamlets as green as 
England. In the lovely little thatched village of Byrne, Mrs 
Audrey-Mary Bennett runs the only bed and breakfast in 
town. This is The Manor, and it is found along a neat 
sandy track named Pall Mall. 

Guests at The Manor often pop into the pub in the 
nearby hotel, The Oaks. Roger is a ruddy-faced, voluble 
man who runs a clothing business in Durban. He spent 


She feels the English 
are like the Jews in 
Germany: too likely to 
leavethings too late 

three years in Essex before deciding to return to South 
Africa. Now he believes that “this country will lead Africa 
out of the dumps. Hell, Africa needs $10 billion a year in 
international aid; if we could make sure just 10% of that 
money stayed in this country, we’d be laughing.” 

And no, he doesn’t really worry that whites are being 
gunned down in a deliberate policy of assassination in 
churches, restaurants and pubs. “If you’re in the wrong 
place at the wrong time, that’s bad luck.” He’d been chased 
off an Underground train in Tottenham Court Road by 
IRA bombs. “So it can happen to you anywhere, can’t it?” 

Heather is less confident. She sees bloodshed ahead 
when the new government takes over. “We try to help 
them. We give them bonsellas. That’s what we call free 
gifts. But it’s not good enough for them any more. Now 
they take what they want.” 

Jack, retired now from IBM, is even more sombre. Once 
a “card-carrying” liberal, he confesses: “Now I’m a racist.” 
He has checked his shotgun into the safe at The Oaks, but 
he sleeps back at The Manor with his pistol under his pil¬ 
low. He has been known to forget it 

Mrs Bennett is aware that this sort of thing frightens 
the maids when they make up the beds and she likes to 
let pistol-packing guests know that she knows. “How’s 
your little friend?” she enquires gently over breakfast. 


It is no longer given to the English to suffer for their 
political beliefs. They represent soft targets, they have 
money or weapons worth stealing. That is all and it is the 
sum of their importance. 

By contrast the Boers tend to shoot back. When 
the armed wing of the Pan-Africanist Congress called on 
its members to “kill a Boer”, Afrikaner farmers paraded 
in Pretoria with placards bearing the invitation “I am a 
Boer. Try me.” The English arrange church services for 
peace and, on the whole, die quietly. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Brenda Gourley is the new principal of the University of 
Natal, the first woman to hold the job. She has been 
selected to preside over a fractious student body of some 
15,000 students, split equally among black and white. Her 
friends tell her she must be mad. 

She lives in one of the old white Durban suburbs, high 
on the ridge, with splendid views of the harbour. She 
points to new houses, directly behind hers, built for Indian 
legislators in the old, discredited apartheid parliament. 
Their intended owners never set foot in them. Now they 
have been taken over by black squatters. It is an 
increasingly familiar spectre, foremost of white suburban 
nightmares. 

She welcomes the arrival of the new government: “The 
IQ of the cabinet will double overnight.” She has little pati¬ 
ence with white parents who complain about falling stan¬ 
dards. “Look at it this way. We’re doing your child a 
favour,” she tells those who complain that blacks outnum¬ 
ber whites in student residences. “After all, that’s the way it 
is in South Africa. So we’re providing a valuable educa¬ 
tional experience.” 

Life is increasingly an educational experience for many 
whites in South Africa. I wondered about the squatters 
who had taken over the houses destined for those absent 
MPs. How long would Gourley leave her house empty 
when she moved to her official residence on the university 
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Mavis Mwale with sugar planter Patrick Shortens 

campus? She didn’t hesitate: “About three minutes.” 


The official English radio and television services are 
even more confused. The South African Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration has always been a creature of the governing party, 
the radio its obedient ventriloquist, the television station 
its slavish glove-puppet. Now, suddenly, in the run-up to 
the election, English radio and television are expected to 
be free, fair and objective. The strain is hard to handle. 

The chosen numbing agent is bad news from elsewhere. 
Broadcasters seize with enthusiasm on news of fresh disas¬ 
ters. For some reason the Philippines are popular: small 
typhoon, not many killed; muggings in Manila. These 
divertissements find their way into the news bulletins, 


where they help to dilute news of local bloodletting. Bad 
news from Manila is to English broadcasters what red 
wine is to Doug Alexander—a way of closing off the mind 
to the awfulness of what is. Old loyalties are shattering, 
only to be resurrected in a new guise. 

Just as the broadcasters once served the apartheid 
regime, now they seem to be favouring the ANC. William 
Saunderson-Meyer at the media department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Natal expressed the broadcaster’s dilemma 
with candid accuracy: “The SABC is sniffing around, 
looking for an arsehole to creep up. They don’t mind much 
which it is, just so long as it’s the right one.” 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

It was Alan Paton, author of the great South African clas¬ 
sic Cry The Beloved Country, who best summed up the 
eternal ambivalence of the English South African when he 
said that it was the sort of place where you hoped on a 
Monday and despaired on a Wednesday. His widow, Anne 
Paton, thinks he would be tending towards despair now. 
Nothing, she fears, is ever going to be the same again. 

Most English South Africans, she suggests, either just 
hope for the best or “stick their heads in the sand”. Those 
with young children should definitely get out while they 
can. Sometimes she says she feels the English are like the 
Jews in Germany: too likely to leave things too late. 

It is an irony Alan Paton might have relished. The pre¬ 
sent governing National party stands well to the left of the 
Liberal party which Paton helped to found and which 
most English whites dismissed as hopelessly idealistic. 
Now many may vote for the old enemy, the Afrikaners, if 
only to ensure a strong opposition to the ANC, which is 
expected to sweep the country. Anne Paton may well vote 
for them herself. “We’ve got to have an opposition, even if 
it’s one we don’t agree with.” 

She has been attacked and robbed. She employs all the 
usual precautions, the burglar bars and alarms. But she 
tries not to give way to the general paranoia “and spend 


the rest of my life a gibbering idiot”. She wonders where 
the government will find the money to make good its 
promises. Will there be a wealth tax? The latest rumour is 
that there is to be a swimming-pool tax. Will the shops run 
out of food around the time of the election? Would it be 
prudent to stock up now? Is it true that there is not a seat 
to be had on a flight out of the country in April? The 
goodwill that once existed among blacks and liberal 
English whites has gone: “We thought if we were nice 
to them, they would be nice to us.” Now the long disen¬ 
chantment has set in. I asked her whether anything would 
have driven her husband from the country. “One thing he 
said he would never do. Carry a gun. If he had to go around 
with a gun he would leave.” 

South Africa has become a country of brutal blood¬ 
letting, made all the more frightening because so much is 
casual, almost accidental, hit-or-miss. Nothing personal. 
Inexplicable, quickly forgotten. Fear is the taste in every 
mouth. As Anne Paton said, “Of course we’re frightened. 
Those who aren’t frightened are stupid.” 

Even so, I persist in believing in another tradition, mag¬ 
nificently, if quietly, held by many English South Africans. 
An almost apologetic refusal to give up the notion that 
it is better to read a free press; that killing your oppo¬ 
nents is not on; that trials where possible should precede 
verdicts; that full jails are not the same as a strong 
democratic mandate. 

There are people who, if presented with the suggestion 
that doing as you are told is good for you, will 
demur. Resist. Decline to agree with the argument that 
what the government says goes. There are those among 
“the English” in South Africa who have always been funny 
that way - under British governors, and Boer governors, 
and white National party governors. It is their helpful 
oddity. It is a way I hope they will go on being—exhibiting 
a quiet, useful, infuriating intransigence, when and if 
they need to do so ■ 
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If the past is anything to go by, the new Toyota Celica 
is destined to win a lot of duels on the rally circuit, as well 
as capturing accolades on the road. 

Its predecessor, the fifth-generation Celica, took two 
World Rally Championship titles last year alone. 

Now, as its sabre-like profile suggests, the new Celica 
is equipped to have the edge in its class. 

At £2 billion a year, our research and development budget 
is larger than any other manufacturer’s. So we’ve spared no 


expense engineering this 2 + 2 to be the coupe in front on 
all fronts. On performance, looks, comfort and on safety. 

The bodyshell is 10% lighter than the last Celica, yet it 
has 20% more rigidity. 

Meanwhile, behind the grin of that front air intake, there’s 
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producing 173 bhp, this car can reach 60mph in 8 seconds. 

The all-wheel drive Celica GT-Four arrives soon. With 
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However, to appreciate all the refinements that grace 
this coupe, you have to get behind the wheel. 

The front seats tailor themselves to your body. 

The suspension, the power steering and ABS brakes are 
all tuned to work as one with you. 

There are side-impact beams, a driver’s airbag and an 
alarm and immobiliser. The RDS stereo system surrounds 
you with four speakers, while the windows, mirrors and 
sunroof are all electric. 

TAX-FREE AND EXPORT SALES. THE TOYOTA INFORMATION SERVICE IS OPERATED ON BEHALF OF TOYOTA (GB) LIMITED. SEE DEALER 


There are also those four recessed halogen headlamps. 
With special high and low beam reflectors, they’re designed 
to take your night vision to new lengths. 

The Celica’s manufacturer’s warranty is equally far 
sighted. It lasts for three years or 
60,000 miles. For your nearest 
dealer, call 0800 777555. 

Then see first-hand how this 
coupe’s design is a coup in itself. 

FOR DETAILS OF OUR 3-YEAR/60,000-MILE WARRANTY. 
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Politically Correct South Africa 
Text by Gus Silber 
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Unlike some leading female politicians of the 
modern era, Nomzamo Winifred Mandela is 
not made of iron. Iron sinks. In the sea of 
troubles that is South Africa today, the 
Mother of all Guerrilla Warriors strides on, 
haughty and defiant in the camouflage fati¬ 
gues she reserves for conspicuous public 
occasions. Revered by the struggling masses, 
this statuesque torchbearer of the radical 
cause is South Africa’s most towering icon of 
political correctness. Not because she fol¬ 
lows the rules of the revolution, but because 
she writes them. 

Last year, when she accepted a kiss and a 
hug from her estranged husband Nelson at an 
ANC ceremony, it was the clearest signal yet 
that Winnie is once again persona grata. 
True, the grata may have been a little grudg¬ 


ing among some of her comrades, for mis¬ 
trust of Winnie’s motives and methods is by 
no means exclusive to the enemy. But her 
triumphant election to the presidency of the 
ANC Women’s League, making her the most 
powerful woman in South African politics, 
was all the confirmation anyone needed. 
Winnie is back. 

Five years ago, facing charges for her role 
in the abduction and assault of Stompie 
Moeketsi Seipei, a 14-year-old township ac¬ 
tivist who later died of his injuries, she was 
disowned by the movement she had come to 
symbolise during her husband’s incarceration. 
Elbowed out of her marriage, drummed out of 
her ANC power base, the mega-mouthed 
Heroine of the Struggle-“With our boxes of 
matches and our necklaces, we shall liberate 















this country!” - fell strangely silent. But she 
wasn’t defeated. She was campaigning. 

She is above all a social worker, whose 
constituency begins at the grass roots. “The 
youth, the poor, the needy and the women. 
They are my people,” she says, “and I cannot 
let them down.” Clearly, the feeling is mutual. 

In the era of compromise and negotia¬ 
tion, she embodies the romantic notion that 
freedom can only be won through action, 
not interaction. Banned, banished and bru¬ 
talised by the system, Winnie wears her bit¬ 
terness like a war medal. Anti-ANC election 
ads have already raised the spectre of this 
convicted kidnapper - her sentence was over¬ 
turned on appeal — venting her pent-up 
wrath from the corridors of executive power. 
Winnie Mandela, First Lady From Hell. 


Photograph of 
Winnie Mandela by 
Gideon Mendel 



Peter 'Macabre’ Mokaba is 

the chic radical of the ANC. At 
36, and with smouldering 
good looks, this former 
leader of the militant Youth 
League has matured from 
Angry Young Lion into elec¬ 
tion candidate, although he 
remains associated with the 
slogan that earned him his 
nickname: ‘Kill the Farmer, 

Kill the Boer'. Today, however, 
he is in serious training for the 
post of minister of tourism. 


Mosima Tokyo’ Sexwale 

has perfect revolutionary 
credentials (he was combat- 
trained in the former USSR), 
yet his eloquence and ear¬ 
phone make him equally 
accessible to the white sub¬ 
urban electorate. The ANC’s 
Mr Charisma, his nickname 
refers to his martial-arts skills, 
but his most lethal weapon is 
his charm. He was voted 
South Africa’s sexiest politi¬ 
cian in a recent radio poll. 


Marilyn Martin, the director 
of the South African National 
Gallery in Cape Town, has 
transformed the gallery from a 
white elephant into a show¬ 
case of the nation’s African 
heritage and earned rave 
reviews from the left for doing 
so. Critics accuse her of bend¬ 
ing over blackwards at the 
expense of artistic merit. 

She makes no apologies: 
‘We’re in the business of 
affirmative action.’ 



Vilified by white bigots after 
clinching the Miss South 
Africa title, Soweto-born 
Jacqui Mofokeng pledged 
her reign to building peace 
and harmony across the 
barriers of race, politics and 
pulchritude. The 23-year-old 
Miss World runner-up was even 
nominated for political office 
by the ANC, an offer she 
refused in time-honoured 
fashion: ‘It’s a total surprise - 
but I'm not a politician.’ 


Joe Slovo is the Red Menace 
who came home to roost. 
Formerly in charge of guerrilla 
operations against South 
Africa, ‘Uncle Joe’ now 
devotes his energies to 
peaceful political transition 
and demonstrations of how 
not to dance the Toyi-Toyi. 
Tipped as the next minister of 
defence, the Lithuanian-born 
communist is proof that even 
settlers with no natural rhythm 
can get a shot at power. 


Since seizing control of the 
mock-independent Transkei 
homeland in 1987, Major- 
General Bantu Holomisa 
has expelled South African 
officials and threatened to 
invade Pretoria. Although he 
somehow never got around to 
testing his leadership in a 
democratic election, as prom¬ 
ised, the head of the junta has 
no regrets. 'After all,’ he says, 
‘there is no guarantee that I 
would even have won.’ 



Long before Paul Simon 
discovered South Africa, 
Johnny Clegg, the ‘white 
Zulu’, was stirring conscien¬ 
ces as the lighter half of the 
apartheid-defying folk duo 
Juluka. As a half-Jewish 
British immigrant growing up 
in a Johannesburg suburb, 
Clegg was switched on to Zulu 
culture by street guitarists. 
Today he purveys a rather 
more upbeat brand of inter¬ 
national agit-pop. 


As a new PC administration 
takes over the national 
broadcasting service, critics 
are wondering whether one 
set of party propagandists 
will simply replace another. 
Fear not. Just because 
director-general-in-waiting 
Zwelakhe Sisulu is the son 
of an ANC leader, and former 
editor of a pro-ANC news¬ 
paper, does not mean the SABC 
will compromise its editorial 
integrity. Did it ever have any? 


In sensible shoes and ethnic 
kaftan, Gill Marcus looms 
large and unsmiling as the 
ANC’s unofficial Earth Mother. 
Although she heads its publi¬ 
city department, this doctri¬ 
naire communist does not 
suffer cocktail parties gladly, 
and is happier as a comforter 
in the thick of a war-zone. 

In self-imposed exile in the 
1970s she ran a salad bar 
in London, but the struggle 
is her all-consuming passion. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUNDAY TIMES GRAEME WILLIAMS 























Sweet Scented Dwarf Lilacs 

^ ibs, patio planters and borders. 

SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES 

(saving £3.95) 

PRICES INCLUDE POST AND PACKING 

Enjoy the sweet fragrance of lilac year after year 

Lilacs have always had a very special place in our gardens although 
their rather vigorous growth made them more suitable to those with 
large gardens Now there are varieties available that only grow 
to a height of 6 feet tall when mature and yet they have lost 
none of the fragrance and charm of the taller types. 

The two varieties that we are offering are ‘Syringa Microphylla 
Superba’ and ‘Syringa Persica’. The first is a delightful pale 
shade of shell pink, whilst the second throws flowers of a wonderful 
bluey/purple. Both 
the varieties are very 
free-blooming and 
really do give off the 
most marvellous scent. 

Due to their dwarf nature 
they are ideal shrubs to put in 
borders where they will always 
remain neat and compact. 

Alternatively they thrive and bloom 
quite happily grown in patio 
planters and as such give you much 
pleasure situated close to the house. 

CALLERS ARE WELCOME 
AT OUR HEAD OFFICE: 

THE HOLLIES, GLENSIDE SOUTH, 

PINCHBECK, SPALDING, LINCS. 

DIRECT GARDEN SUPPLIES (Dept STM13) === 

PO Box 50, Spalding, Lines PE11 3SX = 5 = 

ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 24 HOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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reason you are not delighted with your collection ATFTF E "WH A A AE 
please return for a full refund without quibble! V 3 m 9 m IW Wd 
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Allow 28 days for delivery WE PRIDE OURSELVES IN OUR PLANTS & SERVICE 

lb: Direct Garden Supplies (Dept STM13X PO Box 50, Spalding, Lines PE11 3SX I 

Please send me the Collection of Lilacs as indicated below. t, . . . , 
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2 Dwarf Lilacs @ £13.95 U 4 Dwarf Lilacs @ £23.95 post and packing 

for which I enclose cheque/P.O’s for £.or deduct my ACCESS/VISA/ 

MASTERCARD - Card No..|. 

Expiry Date. 
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«! should lead a better job” 

healthier life-style 

J?" e da y I’d like 

to be my own boss” I 

“Why can ’^me?” 
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“I need to build a mol ^ „ , 
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T/te Man with //*<? 
“Grasshopper M/m?” 


Y ou know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. 

His mind nibbles at everything and masters 
NOTHING. 

At home in the evening he turns on T.V. — gets 
tired of it — then glances through a MAGAZINE — 
can’t get interested. Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE 
on anything, he either goes to the pub or FALLS 
ASLEEP in his chair. 

At WORK he always takes up the EASIEST thing 
first, puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts 
something else. JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER 
all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH 
GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the world, and they do the 
world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS — and get but a PIT¬ 
TANCE for their work. 

They do the world’s MENIAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month af¬ 
ter month, year after year — endlessly — they 
HANG ON to the jobs that are the lowest-paid, 
longest-houred, least interesting, and with the poor¬ 
est prospects. Their SELF-CONFIDENCE suffers be¬ 
cause they never achieve their ambitions. 

If YOU have a “grasshopper mind” you know that 
this is TRUE — and you know WHY it is true. 

A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely can’t be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in life. 

The tragedy of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
now you are merely jumping from here to there. 
Yet you know that you have the ability, the drive 
and the intelligence to achieve your goals in life! 

What is wrong? What’s holding you back? 

Just one fact — one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. 
And when you know what it is, then you can easily 
learn how to apply it; and make it carry you STEADI¬ 
LY, positively and directly to prosperity and inde¬ 
pendence. 

That fact is one which has been proven and stated 
by the world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. 


You are only ONE-TENTH as successful as you COULD 
be! Why? Because, you are using only one-tenth of 
your real BRAIN-POWER. 

Ten percent of his or her brain is all the average 
person uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he re¬ 
ally possesses because that is all he actually USES. 
The remainder lies dormant. The longer it is un¬ 
used, the harder it becomes to use it. For the mind 
is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise 
and use. It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 

What can you do about it? That is the question 
you are asking yourself. Here is a suggestion: 

Post the coupon today for a free 28-page booklet 
entitled “Realization”. There is no obligation what¬ 
ever. You do not even need to stamp your envelope. 

This fascinating booklet tells you all about a truly 
remarkable home-training course which gives you 
the secrets of self-confidence, of a strong will, of ef¬ 
fortless concentration, of enjoying vibrant health, of 
achieving your ambitions at work and in your social 
life. 

Yes, it’s almost uncanny what this amazing home¬ 
training course can do for you! It shows you how to 
tap the vast unused store-house of mind-power 
within you. It explains how to release your own vital 
mind-power — how to magnify it — how to harness 
it for practical use. The effect is almost immediate. 
Self-consciousness changes to self-confidence. 
Timidity gives way to courage. Mind-wandering be¬ 
comes a thing of the past. Nagging ailments give 
way to glowing health. Men and women feel a new 
vital power surging within them — an irresistible 
force leading them to undreamed-of success and 
happiness in their work, social and domestic lives. 

What’s more, this booklet explains how this 
unique home-training system has been used by men 
and women in all walks of life — industrialists, 
business people, educationalists, students, house¬ 
wives, trades unionists and many others throughout 
the world. 

Just read this letter from Mr. W. Phillips, from 


Glasgow, Scotland: 

“My whole outlook on life has changed. My busi¬ 
ness is becoming more successful. I feel better both 
physically and mentally. When I stained this course I 
was extremely down. But now I feel that life has so 
much to offer me”— Mr. Phillips didn’t exaggerate. 

Thousands who read this will DO NOTHING about it. 
The effort and the will needed to send for this FREE 
booklet called “Realization” may be lacking. How 
can these people ever gain what they hope for, crave 
for? They are the sceptics, the doubters, the know- 
alls. 

Others will say, “I have absolutely nothing to lose 
— but I may GAIN thousands of pounds, a better job, 
greater self-confidence, peace of mind, happiness 
and better health by sending for the ‘Realization’ 
booklet. I will do it now. It promises too much for me 
to RISK MISSING.” 

Those people who are open-minded — who are 
willing to learn something to their advantage — will 
act on their impulse to post this coupon. They will 
be better, stronger-minded for having taken some 
action about their lives, even if they do nothing 
more than READ A BOOKLET about the inner workings 
of the mind. For your own sake — and for the sake 
of your family — don’t continue to gamble with your 
future. Post the coupon NOW — no stamp is needed. 
Or write to: The Realization System, (Dept. SUR03), 
FREEPOST, Bowden Hall, Marple, Stockport. 

1*10: The Realization System, (Dept. SUR03)T^ 
I FREEPOST, Bowden Hall, Marple, Stockport. 

* Please send me your free 28-page booklet, 

I “Realization”, with proof that this system really 
works. suro3 
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The Shankara Paris couture 


swimwear and beachwear collection. 
Exclusively by mail order. 
Featuring elegant French designs 
created in exquisite fabrics. 

Your choice will be beautifully 
packaged and despatched to you 
within 48 hours 

Order in mixed sizes for a perfect fit 


Prices from £35.00 to £125.00. 


For your personal copy of the collection, 


can 0296393989 


or complete the coupon and return it to: 
Freepost Shankara, Aylesbury ,; 
Buckinghamshire HP19 3BR 
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Everything you need 
to speak another language. 


Anybody who can speak one language has £ the 
talent 5 to learn another. Add a Linguaphone 
course, and that potential can become a reality 
quickly and easily. Study as 
little as half an hour 
a day and in twelve 
weeks you could be 
talking confidently 
in the language of 
your choice. 

Linguaphone will 
provide you with 
everything you need 
to learn at your own 
pace, where and when 
you choose. And, although you 
aren't in a classroom, you certainly won't be left all 
alone. Our free Advisory Service can sort out any 
problem by post or 'phone. 

You can listen to your course on any cassette 
player. But just in case you want to 
study on the move or without 
disturbing anyone, you can also 

This personal stereo can be 
yours free when you order a 
Linguaphone course. 


receive a Linguaphone Personal Stereo Cassette 
Player absolutely free. 

The Linguaphone cassette and information 
pack gives details of this offer, explains how 
Linguaphone will work for you, and tells you how you 
can try your chosen course on a 14-day home trial, 
without risking a penny. 

Find out how you can become one of those 


‘talented' people who can speak another language. 
To arrange a 14-day home trial, or receive an 
information pack, return the coupon or call us today. 


For further 
information 
phone free 


0800 282 417 


Tick the language you want to speak in 12 weeks time. 


□ French 

□German 

□ Italian 

□Spanish 

- including videos 

□ Afrikaans 

□ English 

□ Icelandic 

□ Malay 

□ Serbo-Croat 

□ Arabic 

□ Finnish 

□ Indonesian 

□ Norwegian 

□ Spanish (Lat Am) 

□ Chinese 

□ Greek 

□ Irish 

□ Polish 

□ Swedish 

□ Danish 

□ Hebrew 

□ Japanese 

□ Portuguese 

□ Thai 

□ Dutch 

□ Hindi 

□ Korean 

□ Russian 

□ Welsh 


Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms- 
Address_ 


Postcode. 


Send this coupon to: 

Linguaphone, FREEPOST, 
London W1E 6JJ. 

No stamp required. 


Please tick here if you do not wish Linguaphone Institute to make your details available to other companies who may wish to mail you offers of goods or services □ 
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Amy with ANC friends Gertrude and Albertine 


Amy Biehl was a nice 
girl, outgoing, caring, 
gender-sensitive,with 

a passion for Third World issues 
and a scholarship to the Cape. 

There she embraced her black 
brothers and sisters and joined 
their political struggle. She was 

an honorary African 

But when the knives came out 
one thing mattered: 
the colour of her skin. 

Report by Peter Taylor 



Scott Meinert, Amy’s fiance, where she died 


MICHAEL GOULDING/ORANGE COUNTY REGISTER 










































[ my Biehl was going home, but first she 
was going to party just one more 
time. It was Wednesday, August 25, 
1993 and a table was booked for 
dinner at a Cape Town restaurant 
for the 26-year-old Fulbright scho¬ 
lar and some of her close friends. 
There had already been a string 
of farewells for the popular, 
bubbly Californian. But she was 
leaving on Friday, and this 
would be the last. 

After 10 months in South 
Africa, researching at the almost entirely non-white Uni¬ 
versity of the Western Cape, Amy was going back to study 
for a doctorate at Rutgers University, New Jersey. Her 
chosen field - impeccably “correct” - was women’s issues 
in black Africa. In Cape Town, as in other places she had 
worked, she had sought out black and coloured (mixed 
race) friends. She shared a flat with a coloured colleague at 
the university and amazed people by the number of black 
political activists she knew. The goodbye girl, blonde and 
blue-eyed, was colour blind. She was a comrade. 

She was also in love. At about the time she was clearing 
her desk at the university’s community law centre, her boy¬ 
friend, Scott Meinert, was leaving a message for her father. 
Scott was at law school in Salem, Oregon, where Peter 
Biehl worked. If Peter was in town the pair usually met on 
Wednesday for a beer. Scott wanted to make sure Peter 
turned up that night; he was going to ask permission to 
marry his daughter. 

During her last afternoon at UWC Amy tried to locate 
some figures on the effects of political violence on women. 
In the black townships and squatter camps that sprawl 
over the Cape Flats behind Table Mountain trouble had 
been threatened all week. Students supporting a strike by 
militant teachers had revived “Operation Barcelona”, omi¬ 
nously named after the Olympic flame, in which they 
stoned and torched government cars and “capitalist vehi¬ 
cles”. All South Africans, but especially whites, watch the 
mood in the townships as sailors watch the weather. This 
was not yet a storm, but thunderheads were gathering. 

Amy said some hurried goodbyes; the following day she 
intended to make only a brief appearance on campus 
before packing. To Randi Erentzen, the director of the cen¬ 
tre for development studies, she said: “I know you’re busy 
and I probably won’t see you again, but I wanted to say 
thanks.” She told another colleague: “I find it so difficult to 
leave this place. I’ve got South Africa in my heart.” 

She was giving a lift to an 18-year-old coloured male stu¬ 
dent, Evaron Orange, who lived in Athlone, on her way to 
the mixed downtown suburb where she lived. As she left 
the campus, Melanie Jacobs, her flatmate, shouted: “Drive 
carefully. The news isn’t so good.” Amy seemed more con¬ 
cerned about the evening meal: “Are you going to be in 
time?” As she scooped up her belongings two black 
female students asked if they could hitch a ride as well. 
Maletsetsi Maceba and Sindiswa Bevu lived in Nyanga, 
out of Amy’s way. Time was pressing, so they agreed to be 
dropped halfway, in the township of Guguletu. 

It was 4.40pm and still light when Amy’s 13-year-old 
yellow Mazda, bearing the bumper sticker “Our Land 
Needs Peace”, reached Guguletu. Evaron was in the front 
passenger seat, the others in the back. Some 700 yards 
from the heavily-fortified police station, where the road 
passes through an area of shanty huts, the car ran into a 
gang of about 30 black teenagers who had come from a 
rally of the youth wing of the Pan-Africanist Congress, the 
movement which boasts the slogan “One Settler, One Bul¬ 
let”. Agitated by the sight of blonde hair, the mob lined the 
road, holding bricks and chunks of rock. A white driver 
was the target they were waiting for. 

What happened next took less than 10 minutes. The 
missiles crashed through the windows and Evaron yelled: 

58 “Drive, Amy! Drive!” In a frightened, quiet voice she 



replied: “I can’t.” She had been struck on the temple by one 
of the first rocks and was already stunned and bloodied. 
Lazily, fatally, the car lost speed and stalled a few yards 
down the road by a grass verge outside a petrol station. 
Evaron put Amy’s head on his lap as the bricks rained 
down, and the pursuing mob closed in. Maletsetsi and Sin¬ 
diswa - themselves struck by bricks—tried to remonstrate, 
shouting: “She is a student! She is a comrade!” It made no 
difference. A youth tore off Amy’s watch as she managed 
to clamber out of the car and round the bonnet. Evaron, 
panic-stricken, appealed to a bystander and was told it was 
not the dark-skinned passengers the crowd wanted but 
“the settler”. He ran away. Amy was felled by a flying kick 
in the back and youths with knives began stabbing 
her. She tried to crawl backwards but only got as far as a 
low rail marking the edge of the garage forecourt. There 
she was trapped against a small metal sign denoting 
five-star petrol. 

It was a busy time of day and a crowd of about 70 
gathered to watch township justice meted out to the white 
girl. Maletsetsi and Sindiswa, separated from Amy in the 
melee, banged on the garage cash-window, but no one 
came. No one intervened to help except one man, who ran 
to the police station. As a police van came tearing up the 
road the mob scattered. Amy could stand but she could not 
speak, so the girls helped her to her feet and put her in the 
back of the van. She was groaning and her white shirt was 
now bright red. At the police station they finally called an 
ambulance, laid her beneath a tap in the yard and washed 
her face. The ambulance arrived half an hour later, but 
Amy was already dead. 

Even if medical help had arrived immediately, it is unlike¬ 
ly she would have survived. Her skull was crushed and she 
had been stabbed through the heart, a knife penetrating 
the lungs. Among her grieving friends at the university it 
was one of her coloured colleagues, Rhoda Kadalie, who 


had the most bitter and succinct explanation for the hor¬ 
ror: “Amy got killed because she forgot she was white.” 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

The murder of Amy Biehl swiftly became a symbol of the 
mindless savagery in everyday South Africa. There was, 
after all, an awful poignancy about a black-loving, anti¬ 
apartheid liberal meeting such a fate. Blacks as well as 
whites were shocked — although some were also irritated 
that it took the death of a single white girl to draw inter¬ 
national attention to the routine carnage in the townships. 
Those who saw it as a case of an innocent abroad were 
mistaken, however. Amy was no stranger to Africa. Her 
story is more subde and salutary than that. 

She was bom in Santa Monica, southern California, to a 
comfortably-off, middle-class family. Her father had fol¬ 
lowed his own father into management consultancy and 
spent a lot of time travelling. Amy’s was an easy birth. 
“Typical, I guess,” says her father. “Once she’d made up her 
mind, she got it done.” It was a carefree time. Their friends 
included other up-and-coming professionals who worked 
for organisations like the Rand Corporation, and while 
Peter was away his wife Linda took Amy and her elder sis¬ 
ter Kimberley to a local beach club down the hill from 
where they lived. “I would fly in and just go straight to the 
club to join them for dinner,” Peter says. “It was a great 
life.” Sometimes they would take the children to Tucson, 
Arizona, where Linda’s parents had a winter home. They 
moved a number of times. They lived in Palo Alto, south 
of San Francisco, where they rented an old Spanish house 
next to Stanford University and Amy played with the chil¬ 
dren of the professors, something that probably influenced 
her decision to study at Stanford. Then they moved to Tuc¬ 
son where, aged nearly five, she began to show what her 
father calls her “very headstrong” character. • 

She insisted on attending infants school dressed as the 
Lone Ranger, complete with black mask, stetson and silver 
























bullets. Linda struck a bargain with her: she could be the 
Lone Ranger every day except Wednesday, when she had 
to wear a dress like all the other girls. “You couldn’t deter 
Amy from something she wanted to do,” says Peter, “so the 
best way to deal with it was to extract some sort of conces¬ 
sion.” At the age of 10 Amy entered a speaking contest in 
which she boldly predicted that there would soon be a 
female president of the United States. The clear implica¬ 
tion was that she might take the job herself. Shortly after¬ 
wards the Biehls went to Santa Fe, New Mexico, where 
Amy showed promise as a diver, competing at state and 
national level. At 16 she drove the 120-mile round trip 
every evening from Santa Fe to Albuquerque to practise in 
the University of New Mexico pool. She had a slightly 
unnerving tendency to have minor accidents. Among 
her friends, the car became known as the Biehlmobile. 


£ Her athletic pursuits were not at the expense of academic 
| studies. “She always attacked her homework when she got 
| back, even if it was 2am when she finished it,” says Peter. At 
| 18 she graduated from high school as joint first in a year 
| of over 700 students. She made a leaving speech, neatly 
| drafted on cards with chosen words underlined. “The stars 
shine as individual entities, but serve a collective pur¬ 
pose in making up the universe.” The school, she declared 
sweetly, was “a small star in the galaxy we call society”. 

She was offered a place at Princeton but had her heart 
set on Stanford, where she studied international relations. 
It was the natural milieu for a clever, gregarious teenager 
and she partied, captained the diving team and studied, all 
with apparently inexhaustible gusto. Her friend Katie 
Bolich remembers: “When she walked through campus 
everyone would be shouting ‘Hi Amy!’ She was wild and 
very funny. She adored football matches - beers before and 
more beers afterwards. She had a gift of making people feel 
special, that they had the whole of her attention.” Her 
father was persuaded to build a bar in her room. “We 
put a little red-and-white-striped umbrella on it,” says Peter. 
“Amy became known as a mixologist, the mixer of one of 
the great Margueritas at Stanford. No matter how hard she 
partied and danced, she was always in the pool by 6am — 
and up earlier than that to study.” In her second year she met 
Scott Meinert, a tall, basketball-playing law student. 

Halfway through the four-year course Amy was spe¬ 
cialising in southern Africa and developing a curiosity 
about the role of women in Third World countries. Her 
father says she was “getting quite passionate and serious 
about women’s issues”, yet she seemed more practical than 
ideological. The family had by then moved again, to New¬ 
port Beach, south of Los Angeles, and when she was home 
Amy would run 10 miles in the morning, read the papers 
avidly, then plunge into animated conversation with her 
father about the issues of the day. 

If an obviously happy and loving family gave her self- 
confidence, then perhaps southern California contributed 
to her sharpening social conscience. Newport Beach is, 
after all, one of the richest parts of the richest state of the 
richest country on earth. “Lose over 301b for under $30 
(Natural)” proclaim the billboards. It is solidly Republican 
(her father was once a state treasurer for the party), and the 
local airport is named after John Wayne, who lived close 
by. There is hardly a black face in sight. “She loved to come 
here but I think it crystallised for her the difference 
between the haves and the have-nots,” says Peter. 

Her African studies culminated in an honours thesis on 
the American under-secretary of state for Africa, Chester 
Crocker, and his patient efforts to secure a settlement in 
Namibia. Her Stanford professor, Kennell Jackson, was 
impressed: “I’ve had more brilliant students but I don’t 
think I’ve had anyone as capable as Amy. She was dogged 
in terms of digging out information.” She was hooked on 
southern Africa. At. her graduation ceremony in 1989 she 


had chalked on her mortarboard: “Free Nelson Mandela.” 

The summer of her graduation she went to Namibia on 
a small research grant to observe the elections, and made 
friends within the Swapo (South West African People’s 
Organisation) hierarchy. Returning, she had to think 
about a job. She had decided to go to Washington DC, 
where Scott was living, and called think tanks to inquire 
about work, all without success. Eventually, she linked up 
with an old schoolfriend from Santa Fe, Margaret Jones. 
They took a second-floor apartment in the Adams Mor¬ 
gan district and began job-hunting. For a while Amy was a 
waitress in a local bar. “It was hard on her ego,” says Linda. 

The choice of district was not accidental. Washington is 
as racially divided a city as any in South Africa and Amy 
refused to live -in the white suburbs. Adams Morgan is a 
mix of poorer whites, blacks and Hispanics: not so much a 
melting pot, more a cauldron of competing identities. “She 
was insistent about Adams Morgan,” says Margaret Jones. 
“She wanted somewhere ‘ethnic’. ” 

After another telephone blitz she landed the job she had 
been looking for at the National Democratic Institute, 
founded 10 years ago to “provide technical assistance to 
countries in transition to democracy”, and partly funded 
by the US Congress. Amy’s role was to help organise semi¬ 
nars on the practical aspects of democratic politics and she 
began to travel widely. In two years she made about a 
dozen trips, mainly to Africa. She also made a considerable 
impact in the Washington headquarters. “Amy had a lot of 
ideas,” says Sean Carroll, the NDI’s director. “Sometimes 
strongly, sometimes more subtly, she pressed those ideas 
on people here. She always thought we should do some¬ 
thing about Malawi, and she felt very adamantly about the 
participation of women.” Another colleague, Eric Bjom- 
lund, says: “There are not many 24-year-olds who can 
make you think again about what you are doing.” 

As always, Amy epitomised the work hard, play hard 
ethic. “She was an incredible athlete,” says Bjomlund. “At a 
couple of conferences I can remember, we had all been up 
socialising a bit late - until 3 am - and were having trouble 
getting up. But Amy was up already and had run six miles.” 

In Zambia, where former President Jimmy Carter was also 
on'a “fact-finding mission”, she ran with his secret service 
detail. His aides kept her away from Carter’s own jogging, 
fearing that he might become competitive and that Amy 
would run him into the ground. 

In Washington she regularly went to a local nightclub, 
the Kilimanjaro, frequented almost exclusively by what is 
now termed African-Americans. Accompanied by Mar¬ 
garet, and sometimes Scott, she would dance until the 
early hours. Another favourite was the Vegas Lounge 
(again, nearly all black), where the owner became one of 
her black friends. Amy was not foolhardy — she always 
walked home with an escort from such dives - but she had 
a talent for getting on with low life as well as high life. 
When her mother fretted about her jogging in the mugger- 
infested streets, she said: “Well, Mom, the crack dealers all 
know who I am. They protect me as I go.” 

When she won a Fulbright scholarship to study how 
“gender issues” relate to the transitional process in South 
Africa, she was overjoyed. With the research grant she 
bought herself a laptop computer and a portable printer 
and prepared to immerse herself in the country’s swirling 
political currents. There was no question about her com¬ 
mitment, but in many ways Amy was a conformist rather 
than a radical. The culture of the liberal campus elite in 
modem America does not tolerate dissidents, so she was 
probably unaware that her received views on “gender” and 
“race” were other than universal truths. It was not inno¬ 
cence exactly, more the kind of super-confidence that once 
built empires. By the time Amy arrived in South Africa in 
October 1992, she was, in effect, a secular missionary. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

The University of the Western Cape is as much a political 
institution as an academic one. It was founded as a college 
for coloureds, deemed to be of mixed race, Indian 59 



Top: with her Cape Town flatmate Melanie Jacobs. Above left: graduating from Stanford, 1989. 
Above right: the bar her father built in her room, with its red-and-white-striped umbrella on top 














and Asian, but, in defiance of the apartheid regulations, it 
threw its doors open to blacks as well Of its 11,000 stu¬ 
dents today about half are black, half are coloured. There 
is only a smattering of white postgraduates. The radicalisa- 
tion of South African campuses (and their rapid academic 
deterioration) has made life difficult for well-meaning 
whites. “It’s very hard to be a white student in South 
Africa,” says Rhoda Kadalie, head of UWC’s gender equity 
unit, who helped supervise Amy’s work. “You have to 
prove that you’re not a part of the imperialist plot. You 
have to grovel a lot. Amy looked like a rich kid from 
California, and she worried about her appearance.” 

Amy was boarded with 29-year-old Melanie Jacobs, 
who worked as a general “fixer” for gender projects. When 
Amy was introduced, Melanie’s first thought was, “Oh my 
God, she’s white!” Both had flamboyant temperaments 
and they had the usual rows between flatmates. “She 
wouldn’t clean up,” says Melanie. “She didn’t know how to. 
She couldn’t cook, apart from Mexican food. She’d stay in 
the bath for ever and there’d be no hot water left.” 

Then they would make up by going to coloured jazz 
clubs to drink plenty of beer and dance. Thursday night 
was always a 4am rave-up. Amy, who “danced like an Afri¬ 
can”, according to Melanie, was learning the pantsula , a 
township version of the twist. She loved anything African - 
almost indiscriminately — and was also learning to speak 
Xhosa. There were parties at home in Mowbray, a racially 
mixed area of Cape Town. Their rambling flat (with a 
splendid view of the Rhodes Memorial perched on Table 
Mountain) was over a row of shops, and several hi-fi’s 
could blast at once without any neighbours to complain. 

There was also Solange, Melanie’s 14-year-old daughter. 
Amy took on the task of being surrogate father to Solange, 
ostentatiously saying in front of restaurant waiters: “And 


what would our daughter like today?”. Melanie says: 
“Solange had just started with this teenage crap: the dress 
would be too sexy or she’d have too much lipstick on. I’d 
say, ‘Don’t ask me. Go and ask Amy.’ ” Solange called her 
“Dad”, sometimes attracting strange looks. 

The early months were a time of considerable fulfilment 
for Amy. She ran marathons, eventually completing the 
punishing 56-mile marathon from Pietermaritzburg to 
Durban. Scott visited for the whole month of December, 
and most Sunday mornings she called home to Newport 
Beach. “She would talk for 20 minutes nonstop,” says her 
father. “She was excited with everything. It gave me so 
much satisfaction listening to her. I felt really proud of her 
those mornings. She was so alive, so into it.” 

As always, she worked furiously hard. She would sit dis¬ 
creetly in all manner of meetings on women’s issues, 
copiously taking notes. Aways there was her backpack 
containing laptop, printer and running shoes. She would 
produce reports and minutes, photocopy them at her own 
expense and circulate them to people who would other¬ 
wise have been clueless. “Amy would always take on what 
no one else was prepared to do,” says Randi Erentzen. 

She was also producing research papers and writing 
articles for Brigitte Mabandla, the ANC stalwart who was 
her project co-ordinator at the community law centre. 
Compared with most feminist tracts, the papers she wrote 
were logical, if a little long-winded. Occasionally some 
petty feminism — as risible as petty apartheid - crept in: 
referring to the “ombud” rather than the “ombudsman”, 
for instance. Amy had no strong feelings about “linguistic 
cleansing”, but she went along with it. 

With Mabandla she produced an article on how tradi¬ 
tional ideas of motherhood and family values were under¬ 
mining the women’s movement. “Brigitte’s name appeared 


South Africa: thelong history of revolution 


Circa 500ad Black Africans establish settlement in 
what is now South Africa. 

1652 First Dutch settlers arrive in the Cape. 

1659 First war between indigenous people, the 
KhoiKhoi, and settlers as whites begin taking more 
land. Slavery is widely practised. 

1688 Huguenots arrive, fleeing religious persecution. 
1795 First British occupation begins, due to trade. 
1815 The Zulus begin the military conquest of 
neighbouring tribes. 

1820 British settlers arrive at Grahamstown on the 
eastern Cape. 

1835 Boers, known as Voortrekkers, begin trekking 
north from the Cape to escape British rule. 

1838 Piet Retief, Voortrekker leader, is killed by 
Dingaan, the Zulu king. At the subsequent battle of 
Blood River, outnumbered Voortrekkers defeat Zulus. 
1870 Diamond and gold rushes begin. 

1879 War between Zulus and British, who are defeated 
at Isandlwana but finally triumph. 

1880 First Boer war as Britain challenges the 
Transvaal republic. British defeated. 

1899-1902 Second Boer war ends in victory for Britain. 
1910 Union of South Africa comes into being, 
symbolising peace between Afrikaners and English- 
speakers but excluding blacks from political process. 
1912 South African Native National Congress, 
forerunner of the African National Congress, is 
founded to fight for black political rights. 

1948 National party (NP) wins power and implements 
policy of racial separation called apartheid. 

1959 Pan-Africanist Congress breaks away from ANC. 

1960 Police kill 69 unarmed demonstrators at 
Sharpeville. ANC and PAC banned. 

1961 South Africa becomes a republic. ANC forms 
armed wing, Umkhonto we Sizwe (Spear of the Nation). 


1962 Nelson Mandela is jailed. 

1966 H F Verwoerd, prime minister and architect of 
apartheid, is assassinated. 

1976 Soweto children rise up against the enforced use 
of Afrikaans in black schools. Hundreds are killed. 

1977 Steven Biko, the black-consciousness leader, is 
killed under interrogation. 

1980 Independence for Zimbabwe leaves South Africa 
isolated as the last white-ruled nation in Africa. 

1983 New constitutional arrangements give coloureds 
and Indians a vote but exclude blacks. 

1985 PW Botha’s government declares a state of 
emergency amid widespread unrest; the sanctions 
campaign against South Africa increases. 

1986 Botha introduces limited reforms, notably repeal 
of the ban on mixed-race sex, but unrest continues. 

1989 January 18: P W Botha suffers a stroke. 

February 2: Botha resigns as leader of National party; 
succeeded by FW de Klerk. 

August 14: Botha resigns as state president; 
succeeded by FW de Klerk. 

September 6: NP wins general election with reduced 
majority. 

1990 February 2: De Klerk repeals ban on 30 political 
organisations including the ANC, South African 
Communist Party and PAC. 

February 11: Nelson Mandela released from jail; later 
elected deputy president of ANC. 

March 21: Namibia gains independence from South 
Africa. 

May 4: First formal talks between government and ANC; 
they pledge to work together to end violence and 
achieve political settlement. 

June 7: State of emergency lifted, except in Natal. 

July 29: SACP hold first public rally in 40 years. 

August 6: ANC announce suspension of armed struggle. 


on those articles but Amy wrote them,” says Peter Biehl. 
“Amy was always doing that and not wanting her name in 
lights.” She was useful to the people she worked with, not 
just because she was well-organised and prolific, but 
because of her wide range of contacts. In a phone call 
home she once said: “You know, Dad, some of my best 
friends are communists.” 

The death of a communist marked the turning point for 
Amy. In April 1993 the general secretary of the South Afri¬ 
can Communist party, Chris Hani, was assassinated by a 
right-wing white. Amy had met and admired him. When 
her parents called her after the killing she seemed a diffe¬ 
rent person, “crushed” by Hani’s death, and “a little bit 
uneasy”. Everyone expected an anti-white backlash; touch¬ 
ingly, black friends called to make sure she was all right. 

Amy was having to come to terms with her own role - 
in particular, how much of an activist she should be. Some 
who met her were in no doubt: “She went to the trouble of 
immersing herself in left-wing politics,” says one friend. 
“She came as a participant, not as an observer.” Amy cer¬ 
tainly brought her own agenda but she wanted others to 
fulfil it. Kennell Jackson, from Stanford, remembers her 
views on this clearly: “She seemed to believe that when 
black and white women were together in the same orga¬ 
nisations, the white women tended to dominate.” 

Amy was determined to avoid this pitfall but she was 
becoming indispensable to too many people. Randi Erent¬ 
zen recalls a commotion in the corridor outside his office, 
with Amy protesting: “But I shouldn’t be doing this! I can’t 
take the lead in this project!” She came into his office, sat 
on the carpet and broke down in tears. “There’s no ques¬ 
tion that Amy was under pressure and unhappy,” he says. 

She was also learning just how complex and fractious 
the women’s movement in South Africa is. Epithets like 


October 15: Separate Amenities Act repealed. 

October 19: NP opens membership to all races. 

1991 May 13: Winnie Mandela found guilty of 
kidnapping and accessory to assault; sentenced to six 
years in jail; immediately released on appeal. 

June 5: National Land and Trust Act, Group Areas Act 
repealed. 

July 5: First national conference of ANC since it was 
banned in 1960 elects Nelson Mandela as president. 
July 10: America lifts sanctions against South Africa. 
July 19: ‘Inkathagate’ reveals South African Police 
paid Inkaiha Freedom Party large sums to oppose ANC. 
September 15: National Peace Accord signed by 29 
political and trade union organisations. 

December 20: Convention for a Democratic South 
Africa (C0DESA) signed by the government and 
17 political parties. 

1992 March 17: Almost 70% of white South Africans 
support FW de Klerk’s reforms in a referendum. 

April 13: Nelson Mandela announces his separation 
from his wife Winnie. 

June 17:42 die in massacre at Boipatong; talks 
between ANC and Pretoria are halted for 4 months. 

1993 February 12: ANC and NP agree to share power 
for five years after the first multi-racial election. 

April 10: Chris Hani, SACP leader, assassinated by 
right-wing activists. 

July 2: Multi-party talks, which have lasted three 
years, agree a new constitution; date set for election; 
far right whites and Inkatha threaten boycott. 

August 25: American student Amy Biehl murdered by 
PAC supporters in Guguletu. 

October 15: Mandela and President de Klerk jointly 
awarded Nobel Peace Prize. 

December 7: Multi-racial transitional authorities take 
over running the country, ending three centuries of 
white rule. 

1994 April 26-28: date for South Africans of ail races 
to elect their first democratic government. 
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Amy’s memorial service at Newport Beach, California. In a row are her brother Zach, her sisters Molly and Kim and parents Peter and Linda 


“bourgeois” are hurled at anyone who is not part of the 
“liberation struggle”, but returning exiles (especially Um- 
khonto we Sizwe, the ANC’s armed wing and arguably 
the world’s most incompetent guerrilla army) are often 
regarded as overweening and disorganised. “Women’s 
politics in South Africa are quite brutal,” says Rhoda 
Kadalie. “A lot of my foreign friends find feminism here 
too hostile. They are used to sisterhood and sharing.” 

Peter Biehl is in no doubt that it was “a very intense 
time” for Amy. “In the last few phone calls I had from her 
she was very aware of being used for different people’s 
agendas. She was tired, she was really exhausted. The 
whole time she was there she was trying to be the 
appropriate person for everyone. Those women were 
devouring Amy.” 

She had plenty of male admirers, some of whom she 
went out with on a platonic basis, but it was Scott she was 
in love with. She would constantly show pictures of him. In 
July she called home and said: “Mom, I’d really like to see 
Scott. I need some space. Would Dad give me one of his 
frequent-flyer tickets?” Peter stumped up and Amy and 
Scott met for 10 days in Paris. “Just floating along, we were 
two young lovers,” Scott says. On her return, she confided 
to friends that she would marry him as long as he went 
down on one knee with flowers and champagne and pro¬ 
posed properly. The feminist was also a bit of a romantic. 

The plan was to stay in South Africa until about 
November. Then came news that she had been accepted to 
study at Rutgers. She would have to fly home on August 27 
to be in time for the new term. She became a little demob- 
happy, and people noticed her distractedness. “The last 
couple of days she started driving on the wrong side of the 
road,” Melanie says. “She was back in US mode.” 

Amy’s last Sunday in South Africa was also Melanie’s 
30th birthday, so they threw a combined party. Amy woke 
Melanie with balloons tied to her bed and a cacophony of 
noise from toy musical instruments she had bought. Then 
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pared to do a lot of listening and very little speaking. One 
must be careful not to become too active. The same people 
who want your assistance will turn round and criticise you 
for being an outsider. I think I struck an appropriate 
balance, but it was not easy.” Amy had learned a lot. Her 
convictions were unchanged, but a sceptical note had 
intruded. She was still a nice, idealistic girl, though, the 
sort you could depend on for a lift. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Various aspects of the aftermath of Amy Biehl’s killing are 
illuminating. Although liberal opinion tried to explain it 
away as a mistake, an unfortunate aberration, the PAC was 
conspicuous by its lack of remorse or excuses. Asked 
whether he condemned the murder, Tsietsi Tente, national 
chairman of the student wing, said: “We are not surprised 
at what happened. The youths and students are so angry 
and frustrated that if they see anyone identified with the 
dispossessing classes anything can happen, and can hap¬ 
pen again.” Individual members were even more blunt. “If 
I have to kill white people, I’ll do it. I’m not sorry about 
Biehl’s death,” said Patrick Hlazo, 18. “Even now Pm saying 
she is a settler, she deserves to die,” said Eric Piyose, 22. 

The ANC saw a golden opportunity for propaganda. 
ANC leaders Alan Boesak and Tony Yengeni condemned 
the PAC, and Yengeni added: “We regard the killing of 
Amy as a declaration of war against the ANC.” Even when 
the Biehl family attended a memorial service six weeks 
later in Guguletu (which in Xhosa means Our Pride), the 
propaganda mill was still grinding. Before Peter Biehl said 
a few words of remembrance, Dullah Omar had some 
private instructions. “He thought we might be programm¬ 
able,” says Peter. “He gave me a piece of paper with the 
names of five youths who had been ‘assassinated by gov¬ 
ernment hit squads’. He told me how to work it into my 
remarks. Linda and I looked at each other; there was no 
way in hell we were going to do that. Dullah then went up 
to the altar and launched into this diatribe against the gov- 


dence against them. They left the court to jubilant scenes, 
carried shoulder high, two of them wearing T-shirts with 
the slogan: “APLA sticks to its guns” [Azanian People’s 
Liberation Army, PAC’s armed wing]. Supporters chanted: 
“Every settler deserves a bullet!” and “War!” 

The 15-year-old was released to the custody of his 
parents, and absconded. Giving evidence against the 
remaining three, Amy’s back seat passenger Maletsetsi 
Maceba described how the white girl groaned in pain as 
she lay dying, at which PAC supporters in the gallery broke 
into giggles. After Sindiswa Bevu, the other passenger, left 
the witness box, the supporters collared her and told her 
she would “end up the same as Amy”. When the trial 
resumed last month Linda Biehl and her youngest daugh¬ 
ter Molly, who had flown over to observe the proceedings, 
had to run a gauntlet of abuse from PAC youths on the 
courtroom steps. This was justice, South Africa style. 

The dignity and forbearance of the Biehl family has 
been little short of extraordinary. “I feel sorry for the peo¬ 
ple who killed Amy,” says Peter. “I don’t care how strong 
your politics are. If you have hacked someone to death you 
will be carrying the image of that with you for the rest of 
your life.” But the grinning nonchalance of the defendants 
told a different story. As Amy knew better than her 
parents, there are probably tens of thousands of youths in 
the townships who have been involved in killings. There, 
murder is no big deal. 

Back in Newport Beach, California, the world looks 
different. Opposite the Biehl home is Newport Harbour 
High School, which Amy’s younger brother Zach, 16, 
attends. Ivy climbs up the cream walls and the clock-tower 
chimes are as undemanding as a musical-box. The teen¬ 
agers are healthy, confident and exuberant, tooting each 
other’s cars as they exit in a gentle squeal of tyres. The 
houses have springy lawns and luxuriant gardens. It could 
be the northern suburbs of Johannesburg, apart from the 
absence of high security walls, and of blacks. 


that politics in South Africa are very sensitive — particu¬ 
larly when it comes to foreigners, and especially Amer¬ 
icans. One must approach people carefully and be pre¬ 


arresting six men and a 15-year-old youth. Something 
between a fiasco and a farce ensued. Three men were 
released after a witness became too frightened to give evi- 


For many, Amy Biehl was an inspiration and an exam¬ 
ple, but her story is also - inescapably - a warning. Amy 
gave all she had to give, but Africa demanded more ■ 61 
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You've never seen a Ford like it; 
you've never driven a Ford like it. 

The new Probe from Ford is the 
real thing - a genuine sports coupe. A 
coupe that has been designed to set 
your heart racing the way no souped-up, 
cut down saloon car ever could. 

With the Probe you get the choice 
of two engines - a sporty 16-valve, 2.0 
litre double-overhead camshaft four 
cylinder unit, or a silky-smooth, 2.5 litre, 
24 valve, four cam V6. 

The 5 speed close ratio gearbox is 
sweet and neat. The ride is right. The 
engine-sensitive power steering is 
precise at every speed. 

The all disc braking system with 
ABS fitted as standard, is confidently 
reassuring. 

Driver and passenger can relax 
in the supportive sports seats with the 
knowledge that airbags are standard 
for both. 

And everything is protected by 
the electronic engine immobiliser. 

The new Probe from Ford - to drive 
it is to want it. 

To discover where you can slip 
behind the wheel call 0800 111 222 for 
the address of your nearest Ford Dealer. 

The Probe. 
New from Ford. 



Everything we do is driven bv vou. 


















Afritude Dudes 


Afritude. it’s an African thing. You wake 
up one day, take a look at yourself in the 
mirror, and suddenly realise where you 
have been going wrong all these years. 
South Africa is not a suburb of England, 
nor a province of France, nor the 51st 
state of the USA. It is Africa, and that 
can mean only one thing: you, too, are an 
African. Suffused with the glow of 
revelation, you cast out your Morrissey 
records, your Armani jackets, your 
Eurocentric attitudes, and join the 
hottest, hippest tribe in South Africa 
today: The Afritude Dudes. 

The look: polyester suit, plain vanilla 
shirt, low-decibel tie, sensible shoes - 
but only during office hours. After that, 
Afritude Dudes let it all hang out, in 
beads, bangles, potato-print kaftans, 
drawstring-trousers and tyre-tread 
sandals. But it’s not just a fashion thing. 

True Dudes know what Afritude is 
really about: shattering barriers, 
crossing bridges. Afritude is driving 
down the freeway from your suburban 
home to downtown Johannesburg, 
grooving to Graceland with the volume 
up and the windows down. Afritude is: 
flashing peace signs at Soweto 
minibuses as they overtake you on the 
hard shoulder. Afritude is: being cool, 
taking it easy. On the other hand, 
central-locking your doors and hiding 
your radio-cassette under the car seat as 
soon as you enter the city limits is not 
Afritude. It’s common sense. 

Thanks to night classes and subtitled 
television newscasts, Afritude Dudes are 
already hip enough to ask the petrol 
attendant to check the oil in Xhosa, Zulu 
or Sesotho. And as the day of liberation 
draws near, they have become 
accomplished dancers of the Toyi-Toyi, 
at least in the privacy of their own 
homes, which are copiously decorated 
with Ndebele artefacts and naive 
canvases on hire-purchase from the 
galleries of northern Johannesburg. 

While they have been enfranchised 
all their lives, Afritude Dudes can 
hardly wait to participate in the 
elections, and will cast their vote for 
64 any party which has ‘African’ in its title. 


Angry Young Lions 

One settler, one bullet! Like a burst of fire 
from an automatic rifle, the battle cry 
rings out at political rallies, protest 
marches, anti-election meetings and any 
other gathering where the international 
media are likely to be. It is the soundbite of 
South Africa’s Angry Young Lions, an elite 
pride of township warriors who believe 
peace and democracy can only come 
through armed insurrection and the 
forced removal of “settlers”. 

A settler, by definition, is any South 
African who has been living in the country 
for less than 352 years, which is when the 
first European settlers arrived from 
Holland. Things have been going steadily 
downhill ever since, and the Young Lions 
are prepared to do all in their power to 
restore the territory to its original 
unsettled condition. With this in mind, 
they refuse to refer to South Africa as 
South Africa, a name that imposes 
imperialist geography on the indigenous 
population. Instead, they use Azania, an 
ancient Arabic seafaring term meaning, 
roughly, South Africa. Hence: Azanian 
People’s Organisation (Azapo) and 
Azanian People’s Liberation Army 
(Apia), front-runners in the battle to 
eradicate apartheid and replace it 
with a more effective system of 
racial exclusivity. 

Ranging in age from 11 to 25, 
the Young Lions will not be 
taking part in the first non-racial 
elections, on the grounds that 
victory at the polls might 
alleviate the need for a 
revolutionary uprising. The 
Angry Young Lions can be 


found at the entrance to most townships, 
where they man barricades of burning 
tyres and overturned police vehicles in a 
bid to prevent settlement by anyone who 
is not an Azanian. 

When they are not actively engaged in 
the struggle, Young Lions enjoy listening 
to disco music, playing football, chatting 
up Young Lionesses, and any other activity 
that frees them from the onerous 
responsibility of doing their 
geography homework. 
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it s a tribal society buftoday, as change sweeps aside old barriers and builds new ones, the new 
clans aren’t just ethnic. They range from black to white, from left to right, to left right out. Gus Silber 
presents an insider’s guide to who's who in the new South Africa. Photographs: Warren du Preez 









We mean exactly that 
pay no interest whatsoever 
0% APR 


PLC 


But thafs 
not all, 

we'll even give 
you a £250 
trade-in 
voucher 
for your old 
furniture no 
matter what 
condition it's 
in. 


£ 3 YEARS 

INTEREST FREE 


CREDIT* 


so great 
ino ’ ~' 


Cash 


You could be forgiven for believing that cash is 
always king. In recent times it probably was but 
now Furniture Workshop and Essex Furniture 
have destroyed that myth. 

Being one of the country's largest furniture 
manufacturers selling direct to the public we 
have produced a deal so great that even 
"CASH" can't beat it. 


Naturally we'll be at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition 
on 17th March until 10th 
April (Stand 460) 
providing superb show 
offers on our exceptional 
range of furniture - you 
would expect that. But 
would you expect to 
find such exceptional 


furniture and the most 
amazing purchase deals 
right on your doorstep. 
Furniture so good that 
we'll provide you with a 
guarantee that will last 
an entire lifetime and a 
purchase scheme that 
ensures you can enjoy 
your furniture now! 


Why wait-Simply pay a small deposit 
and enjoy your furniture NOW! and pay 
nothing until 1995. Then you can choose 
up to 3 years interest free credit. 
REMEMBER YOU PAY NO INTEREST 
WHATSOEVER. 


But thafs not all, we'll even give you a 
£250 TRADE-IN VOUCHER for your old 
furniture no matter what condition ifs in. 

With our vast range of Lounge and 
dining room furniture together with 
co-ordinating curtains you'll find there is 
never a need to find a compromise and 
Furniture Workshop and Essex Furniture 
ensures you can afford them. 


AYLESFORD 

Furniture Workshop 

Unit 7, Aylesford Retail Park,Maidstone, Kent ME20 TI P. 
Tel: 0622 710666 
CHELMSFORD 
Essex Furniture 

96-98 Springfield Road, Chelmsford, Essex CM2 6JZ. 

Tel: 0245 268112 
CHELTENHAM 

Furniture Workshop 

Unit E, Gallagher Retail Park, Tewkesbury Road/Manor Road, 
Cheltenham, GW GL51 9RR. Tel: 0242 254270 
COLCHESTER 

Essex Furniture 

Tollgate West, Stanwav, Colchester, Essex C03 5RG. 

Tel: 0206 769072 
CROYDON 
Furniture Workshop 

Unit 3A, 500 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey CR0 4NZ. 

Tel: 081-6883797 


•Subject to status. Written quotations on request. 


GRAYS 

Essex Furniture 

30-34 Southend Road, Grays, Essex RM17 4NJ. 

Tel: 0375 378147 
IPSWICH 
Essex Furniture 

Units 1 &2, Star Lane, Ipswich, Suffolk IP4 1BN. 

Tel: 0473 281722 
LAKESIDE 

Furniture Workshop 

Unit D2C, Lakeside Retail Park, West Thurrock, Essex RM16 

1WQ. Tel: 0708 869494 

LEIGH 

Essex Furniture 

1663 London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex SS9 2SH. 

Tel: 0702 76703 
MILTON KEYNES 

Furniture Workshop 

Unit 5 (No. 35), Winchester Circle, Kingston, Milton Keynes, 
Bucks. MK10 0BA Tel: 0908 282708 

Open 7 days a week including Good 
Friday and Bank Holiday Monday 


PETERBOROUGH 
Furniture Workshop 

Unit 4C, Brotherhood Retail Park, Lincoln Road, 
Peterborough PE4 6LU. Tel: 0733 571050 
ROMFORD 

Essex Furniture 

Gallows Comer, Colchester Road, Harold Park, Romford, Essex 
RM3 0PD. Tel: 0708 374012 
STEVENAGE 
Furniture Workshop 

Unit 1C, Roaring Meg Retail Park, London Road, Stevenage, 
Herts. SGI 1XH. Teh 0438 749338 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

Furniture Workshop 

Unit B, North Farm Trading Estate, Longheld Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent TN2 3EY, Tel: 0892 535988 
WESTCUFF 
Dining Suite Centre 

337-341 London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex SS0 7HT. 
Tel: 0702 436951 

Opening Soon: Portsmouth, Basingstoke 
Opening Autumn: Taunton, Watford, Swindon, Bristol 


NEW STORES NOW OPEN 

CODAi-MING 
Furniture Workshop 

Unit 2, The 'Wharf, off Woolsack Way, Godaiming GU7 1DR. 

Teh 0483 425575 

LEICESTER 

Furniture Workshop 

Unit 3, Grove Farm, Triangle Park, Enderby, Leicester LE9 
5WW. Teh (0533) 823800 
NEWBURY 
Furniture Workshop 

Unit 5, Whitehouse Retail Units, London Road, Newbury, 
Berks. RG13 2BP. Tel: 0635 551766 
SALISBURY 
Essex Furniture Workshop 

Salisbury' Business Park, Dairy Meadow Lane, Salisbury, Wilts. 

SP12TJ. Tel: 0722 410660 
ST. ALBANS 
Furniture Workshop 

Unit 6, St Albans Retail Park, Griffiths Wav, St. Albans, 
Herts. AL12RJ. Tel: 0727 847848 ' ' 






































! New Cultural Warriors 

< 


| Bedecked in beads, feathers and the fur 
| of endangered animals, and wielding 
g sticks, clubs, spears and a wide variety 
| of garden implements, the New Cultural 
a Warriors thunder across the South 
| African political landscape in defence 
i of their right to bear as many arms 
g as they can carry. 

| Mightier than the pen, more practical 
| than the sword, their loudly brandished 
5 ‘cultural weapons' proclaim a fierce 
5 national pride and a long history of 
| prowess in battle. But those were darker 
s days, long before the advent of the new 
| South Africa, and the weapons today 
| serve a strictly ceremonial purpose: to 
| remind onlookers and political rivals of 
| the immediate consequences of any 
£ attempt at disarmament. 
f While their fearsome appearance at 
| marches and rallies has been known to 
S send other tribes scuttling for cover, the 
| New Cultural Warriors are, in fact, one of 
| the more moderate political forces in 
t South Africa. This is clear not only from 
their environmentally friendly choice of 
weapons - hardly any of their members 
carry loaded assault-rifles in public - 
but by their lack of interest in seizing 
control of the country. 

instead, under the multicoloured 
banner of the Inkatha Freedom Party, an 
organisation committed to peace, 
freedom and democracy, the New 
Cultural Warriors are still in two minds 
about voting. The reason is simple: no 
guarantee has been given that the New 
Cultural Warriors will be free to enjoy 
full regional autonomy under a federal 
system of government in the new South 
Africa. Or is it a confederal system? 

Fears that the New Cultural Warriors 
will reject the poll result and plunge 
the country into civil war seem 
unfounded - the Afrikaner right wing has 
already claimed that prerogative. Until 
then, in towns, cities, townships and 
rural settlements across KwaZulu, and 
even in parts of South Africa itself, the 
New Cultural Warriors will continue to 
inject a rare note of culture into the 
nation’s great socio-political debate. 
Anybody care to argue? 


Kugels and Bagels 

In the glittering shopping malls, in 
aerobic exercise palaces and casino resorts, 
Kugels and Bagels seek solace from the 
most pressing epidemic affecting South 
Africa’s A-income suburbs. Boredom. 

Burdened with disposable income and 
an insatiable appetite for the high life, 
Kugels (f) and Bagels (m) are named after 
two articles of food stocked by any decent 
deli. Kugel: a rich sweet pudding. Bagel: an 
empty space surrounded by dough. Since 
they fall into the same basic food group, 
they gravitate naturally towards one 
another on the understanding that neither 
will tolerate being identified or addressed 
as such. While the terms are not 
necessarily derogatory, they do imply a 
keen interest in the superficial. 

This is not true. Kugels and Bagels are 
in fact deeply concerned about money, 
clothes, cars, unit trusts and personal 
grooming. They do not, however, place a 
very high value on material possessions 
and income, as this might attract the 
attention of the Receiver of Revenue. 

Kugels talk about leg-waxes, summer 
sales, portable panic buttons and natural 
childbirth (Caesareans without make-up). 
Bagels talk about tax shelters, timeshare 
levies, car alarms, and the effect of 
elections on the rand-dollar exchange rate. 
Both have given up talking about 
emigrating to Canada, New Zealand or 
Australia. You just can’t get decent help in 
those places. Instead, as part of their 
commitment to improving race relations, 
Kugels and Bagels no longer refer to their 
long-serving domestic as “the maid”. She 
is now officially “the char”, a politically 
acceptable term designed to raise the 
maid’s dignity without raising her salary. 

While many are struggling to cope with 
the onslaught of change, Kugels and 
Bagels are taking it in their stride. They 
are now able to enjoy The Adventures 
Of Mr Bean on cable and watch Elton 
John in concert in Bophuthatswana. As a 
token of their gratitude for these positive 
side-effects of the abolition of apartheid, 
they will definitely be participating in 
the elections, but only if they are 
allowed to cast their vote by fax. 




Dinner Party Democrats 


At home in the pleasant garden suburbs 
of Cape Town and Johannesburg, 
encircled by high walls and high-voltage 
razor-wire, the Dinner Party Democrats 
long for the day when liberation finally 
comes to South Africa. In the meantime, 
they’re not taking any chances. It’s a 
jungle out there. 

You drive, and hijackers evict you from 
your car. You walk, and muggers relieve 
you of your belongings. So what do you 
do? You stay home. You lock the doors. 
You entertain: lobster, sirloin, chilled 
white wine. But the main course of con¬ 
versation is always the same. Politics. 

Because they live in gracious suburbs 
named Rosebank, Hyde Park and Upper 
Houghton, people assume that the 
Dinner Party Democrats are far removed 
from the harsh realities of racial 
conflict. Not so. They pride themselves 
on their in-depth understanding of the 
socio-political situation, thanks to 
excellent live coverage of township 
violence on CNN and Sky. Furthermore, 
as torchbearers of the liberal cause, they 
have never wavered in their opposition to 
the injustices of apartheid. Its demise 
has lifted generations of guilt from their 
shoulders. At last the great bounties of 
the nation are free for all races to savour 
and enjoy. The Dinner Party Democrats 
trust this principle will continue to apply 
to the country’s ethnic minorities, such 
as themselves. 

But in more reflective moments, over 
black coffee on the patio, darker fears 
rise to the surface. What’s all this about 
‘redistribution of wealth’? Where does 
affirmative action end and reverse 
discrimination begin? 

Although many of their friends are 
planning spring vacations for the last 
week in April, the Dinner Party 
Democrats will further fortify their 
homes as a precaution against the 
unauthorised redistribution of wealth, 
but stay put, determined to contribute 
to the development of a new South 
African society. Come what may, no 
matter how long it takes, they are 
going to force themselves to learn how 
to pronounce their servant’s surname. 


The New Boer 
Freedom Fighters 

In camouflage or khaki, on horseback or 
on foot, armed to the canines with guns, 
knives and truncheons, the stormtroopers 
of the other liberation struggle strut their 
stuff across the country. They do not want 
much, just freedom. And the Transvaal. 
And the Orange Free State. And the little 
bit of Natal north of Vryheid. Just enough 
for an independent people’s republic 
within the new South Airica, home of 
communists, capitalists, terrorists, liberals 
and assorted other enemies. 

Descended from the world’s first true 
guerrilla warriors - the Boer commandos 
who fought the British at the beginning of 
the century - the New Boer Freedom 
Fighters deny they are anything but a 
bunch of neo-Nazi thugs intent on 
igniting civil war. As students of history 
know, there is nothing neo about them. 

While they are united in their cause, the 
New Boer Freedom Fighters have yet to 
reach consensus on who should lead the 
struggle, how it should be fought and 
where the lines should be drawn once 
victory has been declared. The result is a 
scattering of rival Boer armies, some 
equipped with the most dangerous 
weapon known to modem guerrilla 
warfare: a fax and the telephone numbers 
of newspapers and television stations. 

As plans for a Boer volkstaat gain 
momentum, the big question is whether it 
will be prepared to grant limited access to 
the several million non-Boer Freedom 
Fighters currently residing in the territory 
under consideration. After all, someone’s 
got to do the cooking and cleaning. 

Once this has been resolved, there 
should be no stopping them in their quest 
to turn back the tide of history. All that 
remains is to convince the country’s new 
rulers that the Boer people, too, have a 
democratic right to establish their own 
independent autocracy. If that doesn’t 
work, it’s war. In which case the New 
Boer Freedom Fighters are going to be 
left with no option. One of these days 
they’re just going to have to sit down and 
learn how to draw a swastika properly. 































Cocktail Party 
Revolutionaries 

'A revolution/ said Mao, is not a dinner 
party.’ Hear, hear. True revolutionaries 
have neither the time nor the inclination 
to sit down to six-course dinners. True 
revolutionaries stay only for cocktails. 
And we’re talking martinis, not molotovs. 

In today’s South Africa real power no 
longer flows from the barrel of a gun, 
but from the barrel of a gold fountain 
pen, used to ratify agreements, initial 
contracts and sign cheques. The new 
South Africa has its roots in a different 
kind of revolution, and its warriors are a 
different kind of revolutionary. They do 
not (outside guest appearances at 
rallies) carry side arms, or lead rousing 
chants for the downfall of the government. 
They’ve been through all that. Now at last 
they’re ready to cash in their dividends. 

They are the Cocktail Party 
Revolutionaries of the ANC, dressed to 
annihilate in whisper-thin pinstripes, 
Italian shirts and shoes so shiny you can 
see your face in them. These party 
workers hold the key to power in the 
same hands as they hold their canapes 
and glasses. People want to meet them, 
to shake their hands, to invite them for 
dinner and a quiet weekend of trout¬ 
fishing on the company farm. 

Whisked from airports to hotels to 
television studios to convention centres, 
the Cocktail Party Revolutionaries barely 



have time to reflect on how things have 
changed. Only four or five years ago they 
were enemies of the state. Now they live 
in upscale suburbs, drive turbo-powered 
German cars, fly first class and 
breakfast with Big Business in discreet 
five-star restaurants. But the Cocktail 
Party Revolutionaries have never 
forgotten what the struggle was all 
about. On the A-team for the country’s 
first democratic elections, they hold 
tighter than ever to the principle that 
power must be transferred to the hands 
of the people. After all, in a country 
with this much wealth and potential, 
there is no reason why everyone should 
not be entitled to a cellular phone. 



Tired Old South Africans 


Lounging around their swimming pools in 
the heat of the African sun, the Tired Old 
South Africans shield their eyes from the 
smoke and flames that on every weekend 
and public holiday trouble their otherwise 
tranquil lifestyle. This is the time when 
charcoal is spread on the day’s crumpled- 
up front pages, when wood and petroleum 
brickettes are arranged in the shape of a 
pyramid and a match is lit to commence 
the sacred ritual of the Great South 
African braaivleis . Rough translation: 

“to bum meat”. 

As the centre of South African culinary 
and social life, the braaivleis represents a 


chance to escape from the politics of the 
new South Africa and into the politics of 
the old. Into a simpler time, when 
everyone knew his or her place in the sun. 
The Tired Old South Africans do not wish 
to dwell in the distant past. They just 
wouldn’t mind going on holiday there 
every now and again. Left behind by the 
relentless pace of reform, they are 
suffering from TF: Transition Fatigue. 

They are tired of being told about the 
dawning of a bold new day. Tired of being 
warned about the sacrifices they will have 
to make. Tired of being crowded off the 
beaches. Even so, there are moments when 
they welcome and embrace the process of 
transition. Such as the day South Africa 
walloped England in the World Cup 
cricket series. Or the day the Springboks 
whipped the All Blacks. But such victories 
are rare, and the Tired Old South Africans 
soon find themselves longing for the 
days when sporting isolation preserved 
the illusion that the Springboks 
were invincible. 

To add insult to injury time, they are no 
longer allowed to call them Springboks: 
that’s politically incorrect. Nowadays 
the nation’s sporting heroes are named not 
for a wild animal but for a wild flower: 
the protea. 

The Tired Old South Africans grit their 
teeth and put another piece of boerewors 
on the braai. They will wait to see what 
happens. Maybe they will vote, maybe 
not, but, whatever the result, they’re going 
to have themselves a hell of a braai ■ 
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Gift 



National 
Garden 
Gift Tokens 

Home or away... National Garden 
Gift Tokens are the perfect Easter gift. 

Ranging from £1 to £20, they’re 
so easy to post. And they can be 
bought and exchanged for a huge 
range of plants and other gardening 
things at most Garden Centres, 
Garden Shops and Nurseries across 
the UK. 

No wonder they’re known as 
the gift that grows! 

National Garden Gift Tokens 
Horticultural Trades Association, Theale, Berkshire 
For list of stockists, call 0734 303998 







































Over 200 years of Coalport® history, recaptured in an exquisite 
collection of limited edition coffee cups and saucers 

Tine Coalport Museum. Historic 
Coffee Cups ail'd 


'ameers 


Free display shelves 
to collectors 


THE MARBLE COFFEE CUP’ 

(circa 1805-1830) 


‘BIRD OF PARADISE’ 

(circa 1829-1835) 


‘JAPANESE FLOWERS’ 

(circa 1805-1810) 


C ompton & Woodhouse are 
proud to announce this ex¬ 
clusively commissioned collection 
of fine bone china coffee cups and 
saucers, exquisitely reflecting the 


its base, together with the prestigious 
Coalport mark, and comes with a 
Certificate of Authenticity. 


BONE t==3 CHINA 

COALPORT* 

MADE IN ENGLAND 


centuries-old traditions and styles 
of Coalport® craftsmanship. 

Each cup and saucer reflects a 
different classic design, taken from 
Coalport’s treasured pattern books 
or from antique fine bone china 
pieces displayed in the famous 
Coalport China Museum at 
Ironbridge. 


THE PRESENTATION CUP’ 

(circa 1780-1810) 


THE GILDED FLORAL COFFEE CUP’ 

(circa 1850) 

This is the first historic cup and saucer you will receive. 


Each original design skilfully 
recreated 

Each individual coffee cup and 
saucer in this prestigious collection 
has been painstakingly researched 
and recreated in the finest English 
bone china by Coalport’s 
leading contemporary 
designers, using 
the same skills 
acquired and 
handed down 
over two cen¬ 
turies of crafts¬ 


manship. 


Fr 


SURNAME (Mr/Mrs/Miss) . 
ADDRESS_ 


.INITIALS. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE) 


Tike Coalport Museum. Historic Coffee Cups and Saucers 

NO-OBLIGATION HOME APPROVAL • SEND NO MONEY NOW • NO STAMP NEEDED 

Post to: ‘The Coalport Museum Historic Coffee Cup Collection', 

Compton & Woodhouse, FREEPOST, Arundel House, London N15 4BR. 

□ Please send me ‘THE GILDED FLORAL COFFEE CUP 5 , my first 
cup and saucer in this unique collection. 

1.1 am under no obligation to buy-you will send my invoice for the 
first of two interest-free instalments of £19.75 when my first cup and 
saucer is ready for despatch. The full issue price for each cup and saucer 
is £39.50. 

2. If I do not wish to keep ‘THE GILDED FLORAL COFFEE CUP* 

I will return it and owe nothing. 

3. If I choose to keep it, I will receive further cups and saucers in 
the collection approximately every two months, always on no-obligation 
home approval. I may take all, or some of them: the choice is mine. 


Your postcode helps us to 
-fulfil your order, promptly 


I am over 18. All orders subject to acceptance by Compton & 
Woodhouse. The price includes VAT at ll'jM. 

Occasionally we permit other carefully-screened organisa¬ 
tions to write to you about products we feel may interest 
you.Ifyou would prefer not to hear from them, 
please tick this box. □ 08-B-GUFL 


- 




Finished in 22 carat gold 

The coffee cups and saucers are 
then enhanced and gilded around 
the rim by hand, in 22 carat gold. 
Together, they form a stunning 
collection that brings all the beauty 
and colour of this rich heritage into 
your home. 

A limited, 

hand-numbered edition 

Because of the care and crafts¬ 
manship lavished upon each piece, 
and the consequent importance of 
this collection, it has been decided to 


limit,the edition to just 15,000 sets 
of cups and saucers. 

Each cup bears the hand-applied 
individual number of the edition on 


Attractive wood shelves will be 
provided FREE, to display your 
completed collection. 

To start your own unique col¬ 
lection, just complete the reservation 
form and return it to us by 
17th April 1994. 

Compton & Woodhouse 

Specialists in English fine bone china 
Compton &Woodhouse Ltd., 10 Old Court 
Place, London W8 4PL. Reg. No. 1868906. 

Coalport® is a registered trademark of Josiah Wedgwood 
& Sons Ltd. Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 


*)i 
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ARIES 

March 20-April 19 

Although the Sun has just entered your 
sign you still seem unusually vulnerable 
to life’s slings and arrows. Perhaps it is 
because with the Full Moon in your 
opposite sign of Libra, others seem to 
have the upper hand. This lack of 
control is frustrating, and even the 
most insignificant things are now 
getting to you. Further, the position of 
your ruler Mars and Mercury, the 
planet of communication, both accent 
your own doubts and insecurities. 
Uncomfortable as this is, what such 
reflections reveal about your character 
is quite gratifying. It is not your habit to 
keep a low profile, but the things which 
are brewing take time; pushing too 
hard only brings more frustration. The 
New Moon on April 11 will be a turning 
point; after that there will be little 
respite. Until then, savour the freedom 
of this period rather than bemoaning 
the apparent lack of challenge. 
@0839 12 16 61 


TAURUS 

April 20-May 20 

For some time you have hoped to lay 
to rest certain conflicts with partners, 
as well as sort out persistent issues at 
work or in your daily routine. Simple as 
these goals would seem, rather 
complex aspects indicate you meet a 
series of hurdles. It is not your nature 
to give up, but with your ruler Venus 
first at odds with the unpredictable 
Neptune and then Uranus, what should 
be simple becomes a drama. The 
current Full Moon crosses the portion 
of your chart related to certain very 
personal concerns, and something 
seems to have pricked your 
conscience. But perhaps you should 
take a cue from the brilliant aspect 
which Mercury forms to the expansive 
Jupiter, and discuss your concerns with 
those who matter. You may have 
thought this unwise in the past but take 
one step forward and you’ll find others 
will meet you more than halfway. 
@0839 12 16 62_ 

GEMINI 

May 21-June 20 

A remarkable aspect by your ruler 
Mercury to Jupiter means that you are 
at your sharpest and ready to take full 
advantage of situations which arise this 
week. Emphasis on the portion of your 
chart related to what you do, and the 
recognition you get for your efforts, 
means that arrangements made now 
could bring long-term benefits. And 
with the Full Moon accenting your 
relationships with others, those around 
you seem to be in a helpful mood. So 
what’s the problem? Certain individuals 
are not being straightforward about 
some financial transaction and, unless 
you can get to the bottom of it, your 
own position could be jeopardised. 
Awkward as this is, those whose 
integrity you are forced to question 
may well bring about their own undoing; 
although there is nothing wrong 
with being there to ensure that their 
deeds are noticed by those who matter. 
@ 0839 12 16 63 



Q/^/^r)T7 With the Sun in volatile Aries and the Full 
k_7 V^v_/JT 1_J Moon in sympathetic Libra, it should be 
a tense but productive week. Conflicts may well arise, but the 
answers come with understanding. By Shelley von Strunckel 


@ Cail the telephone number below your star sign to find out more about your week ahead 




LIBRA 


§ September 23-0ctober 22 

I It has been said many times, but never 
I too often for Librans: you are not 

UJ 

| responsible for making others happy. 

| Adverse aspects by your ruler Venus to 
| unpredictable Uranus and unsettling 

1 Neptune have you in a state, and 

§ certain unscrupulous individuals are 
g poised to exploit that vulnerability. This 

2 is not what you need at any time but 
S now, with the Full Moon in your sign, 

= you should be concentrating on your 
i future and what would make you 

| happy, not trying to placate others. 

% Curiously, the remedy seems to lie not 

1 in talk or ideas but in work, particularly 
5 in dealing with financial or practical 

§ matters. Absurd as this may sound, 

| since you are not usually keen on such 

2 pursuits, the need for precision and 
| analysis has a ripple effect, and you 
| finally understand what’s going on 

2 behind the scenes. This gives you the 
I courage to put yourself first, at long last 
I @ 0839 12 16 67 


SCORPIO 

October 23-November 21 

The changes which are currently being 
introduced into the working side of 
your life, or which have an impact on 
your daily schedule, seem ridiculous 
and irritate you. But perhaps more 
irritating is the fact that others seem 
oblivious to logic and will not discuss 
the obvious. Your position is not strong, 
however, and you would not gain much 
from winning battles with them. 

Retreat is no compromise, particularly 
when there are other activities which 
promise more in the way of happiness. 
You seem to have found something to 
do - or someone to be with - and feel 
truly able to express yourself. How rare 
this is only a Scorpio can know. But you 
are still reticent, perhaps because the 
Full Moon accents the most vulnerable 
portion of your chart. You have nothing 
to prove by acting in haste, but a great 
deal to lose if you completely ignore 
these opportunities. 

@0839 12 16 68 


CANCER 


LED VIRGO 


SAGITTARIUS 


June 21-July 22 

This isn’t the easiest time to be 
involved in a major restructuring of 
your life, but it would appear that 
certain changes in the way you live or 
work can really wait no longer and you 
have no choice. In fact, with the current 
Full Moon emphasising transitions of 
exactly this nature, you realise that you 
were either holding onto the past, or 
letting your insecurities outweigh your 
common sense. Of course, with 
adverse aspects to the partnership 
angle of your chart, others are being 
awkward, but there really is nothing 
you can say and it is probably better to 
ride out their moods than to try and 
placate them. This is made easier by 
distractions which come in the form of 
certain new interests which bring you 
both personal satisfaction and hope of 
some future reward. Concentrate on 
developing these and you’ll find others' 
quibbles are put in perspective. 


July 23-August 22 

Although you are not able to entirely 
forget certain practicalities, business 
matters or financial arrangements this 
week, they can take a back seat to 
some far more intriguing activities. With 
Saturn now in the portion of your chart 
related to your iong-term interests, you 
are playing a strategic game, one in 
which, if you are patient, you can make 
up for the losses of the past few years. 
But once you have done all you can, 
celebrate the fact that the Sun is in the 
lively sign of Aries, and that the Full 
Moon accents new ideas and ways to 
explore them. Of course, you cannot 
do anything without first ensuring that 
you do not undermine those matters 
relating to your security, which took so 
much effort to set up. Compromise is 
never easy, and it would seem that 
others are being particularly difficult to 
please. But if you make the effort you 
will find your success is its own reward. 


August 23-September 22 

There is a stunning emphasis on 
matters of a partnership nature this 
week, which means that as long as your 
efforts are combined with those of 
others, you are on the road to success. 
In fact, a brilliant aspect by your ruler 
Mercury to the generous Jupiter 
denotes you have a combination of 
perfect timing and the capacity to be in 
just the right place. The only element of 
this arrangement which is unstable 
appears to be those matters of a 
financial or practical nature, now under 
the influence of the Full Moon. This 
could mean certain arrangements must 
be renegotiated. However irritating this 
at first seems, what such discussions 
reveal in the long v run could just mean 
the difference between success and 
disappointment. But it may not be until 
the New Moon of April 11 that you are 
sure you are on the right track. 
Continue to question until then. 


November 22-December 21 

There is a streak of self-sufficiency in 
Sagittarians which means they rarely 
consult anyone, but rely on their 
instincts to accomplish their ends. This 
strategy usually works, but with your 
ruler Jupiter now emphasising 
unresolved doubts or unhappy 
experiences from the past, you sense 
you would benefit from discussion with 
others. In fact, since Mercury is now 
superbly aspecting Jupiter, you should 
be able to find answers to certain 
haunting dilemmas. Not only is this 
important in terms of the past, but new 
activities or relationships could also 
flounder if you do not identify potential 
obstacles. This is important enough, 
but Venus’s position reminds you that 
whatever you do, practical matters 
must be dealt with, otherwise your 
freedom could be curtailed. Now is the 
time to finish with past worries, while 
sowing seeds for the future. 


@ 0839 12 16 64 


@ 0839 12 16 65 


@0839 12 16 66 


@0839 1216 69 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS ARE FOR UK CALLERS ONLY. DOMESTIC CALLS COST 36P PER MINUTE CHEAP RATE. 48P PER MINUTE AT ALL OTHER TIMES 
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“I’d like to pay off all I owe, 
and have more money in my 
pocket every month!” 


With the recession looking as if its well 
and truly behind us, now’s the ideal time to 
start planning for the future... 

... especially if you’re looking for an 
opportunity to straighten out your 
finances, perhaps by clearing any 
outstanding credit and bills, leaving 
you with just one simple, more 
manageable monthly repayment. 

A reduced rate Homeowner Loan 
from Lloyds Bowmaker could be the 
great value solution you’ve been 
waiting for. 

The fact that it’s secured on your 
property, combined with our flexible 
repayment period - up to 180 months - 
means more affordable monthly 
repayments. And that could mean more 
money in your pocket! 

Especially when you take advantage of our 
new, even lower rates, now reduced to just 
13.8% APR (variable) for loans of £7,500 or 
more. So why not check the repayment table to 
see how little you could be paying each month? 

ALL THE REASSURANCE 
YOU NEED. 

As we are a subsidiary of Lloyds Bank, you 
can rest assured that when you take out a 
Lloyds Bowmaker Homeowner Loan, you’re in 
dependable and responsible hands. 

In fact, our responsible lending policy 
means we’ll never encourage you to borrow 
more than you can comfortably afford. 


After all, we’re here to help you keep more 
money in your pocket! 


Optional sickness, accident and redundancy 
cover is also available for a reasonable cost 


APR 13.8% 

(VARIABLE) 
FOR LOANS OF 
£7,500 OR IVIORE 


APR 15.9% 

(VARIABLE) 
FOR LOANS OF 
£3,000 TO £7,499 


LOAN 

MONTHLY REPAYMENT WITHOUT COVER 

180 MONTHS 

120 MONTHS 

90 MONTHS 

60 MONTHS 

£15,000 

190.58 

224.67 

262.41 

341.91 

£10,000 

127.05 

149.78 

174.94 

227.94 

£7,500 

95.29 

112.34 

131.21 

170.96 

£5,000 

69.57 

80.30 

92.52 

118.63 

£3,000 

41.74 

48.18 

55.51 

71.18 


Typical Example: Borrow £7,500 over 5 years at 13.8% APR (variable) and your 
monthly repayments will be just £170.96, with a total repayment of £10,257.60. 
Loans are secured by a mortgage on your property. 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


The first named borrower usually benefits 
from FREE life cover for up to 10 years too. 


IT’S SO 

EASY TO APPLY. 

Applying for a Lloyds Bowmaker 
Homeowner Loan is simple - and you 
don’t have to be a Lloyds Bank 
customer to be eligible! 

To find out how to keep more money 
in your pocket call us FREE today on 
0800 378151. We can give you a 
decision in principle there and then. 

Alternatively, post the coupon for 
more information. A written quotation 
is always available on request. 
Remember, you are under no 
obligation at all, and there are no interviews 
or arrangement fees. 


CALL FREE ON 0800 378151 

9AM ■ 9PM MONDAY TO FRIDAY 


r 


I own my own home. Please tell me how a Lloyds Bowmaker Homeowner Loan could help reduce my monthly 
outgoings and leave more money in my pocket! 

Post this today to: Lloyds Bowmaker limited (DL), Waverley House, FREEPOST, Bournemouth, 
BH8 8BR. You don’t need a stamp. 

Name: (Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms) 

Address: 


n 




Postcode: 



. TeL Day: (STD code 

> 

Tel. Evening: (STD code 

) 



The information you provide may be used and 
disclosed: to our marketing agencies for research; as 
general credit information for credit decisions; for fraud 
prevention and tracing of debtors; and to associated 

X companies who may send you details about their 
products and services. 

| Offer applies to UK mainland only. 
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CAPRICORN 

December 22-January 19 

When it is perfectly clear to you what 
decisions should be made and what 
needs to be done, it seems a waste of 
time for others to debate the worth of 
their methods. But with Venus in the 
portion of your chart related to both 
home and family life, as well as to your 
work, and decisively aspecting planets 
in your own sign, it is only through such 
discussions that any agreement can be 
reached You may resist this at first but 
Mercury, the planet of communication, 
forms such superb aspects that once 
you overcome your initial reticence, a 
whole new world opens up. In fact, it 
would seem others are now willing to 
talk about unresolved matters from the 
past. This is timely, since the Full Moon 
is likely to bring things to a head 
anyway. This might suggest an 
emotionally charged period ahead, but 
once everyone has had a say the 
general climate quickly improves. 

2? 0839 12 16 70 

AQUARIUS 

January 20-February 17 

Every Full Moon is in some way a 
turning point, and because today’s 
crosses the angles of your chart which 
relate to new ideas or even ways in 
which you could broaden your world, 
this comes none too soon. You have 
barely caught up with recent changes, 
however, and now there are others 
looming on the horizon. Tempting as 
these may be, you really do not know 
how you would make it all fit into your 
life. Further, there are certain practical 
matters to be sorted out, and with 
Saturn in the financial angle of your 
chart, you are being pressed for 
precise figures. In the long run this will 
benefit you, but perhaps the answer 
now is to combine some of your new 
interests with your more pressing 
obligations. How? Mercury forms a 
brilliant aspect and indicates that open- 
ended discussion with others could 
bring surprisingly inspiring results. 

Q 0839 12 16 71_ 

PISCES 

February 18-March 19 

It always amazes you that certain 
individuals seem to feel no inclination 
to live up to the promises they make. 

As disillusioning as this may feel, with 
adverse aspects from the financial 
portion of your chart to your ruler 
Neptune, the situation seems to be 
having a more practical impact on you 
as well. You are not pleased with your 
position, and while it does appear to be 
unenviable at present, the current Full 
Moon's position suggests that it was 
time to revise your plans anyway. With 
Mercury so well-aspected in your own 
sign, you would probably rather be 
inquiring into more personally 
satisfying activities. Save those for 
later, however, for if properly 
shepherded, even the most awkward 
situations can become rewarding, as is 
the case with what you now face. 
Consider what you are doing at present 
as an investment in your future. 
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GAMES 



Name. 

Address. 



MEPHISTO 

Across 

3 Pie taken head-on leaves you looking 
pale! (10) 

11 Wild parties in house and round fields (7) 

12 Doctor without one has a cauterising 
aid (4) 

13 Backing of eastern fiddle is well done! (4) 

14 Take in a number in exercise yard (8) 

17 Cab provided for going round land (6) 


18 It’s amazing to see top class learn 
translation! (6) 

20 See one drop shrink with this foreign stuff 
in phoney jewel (12) 

21 Solid car they made more fluid with such 
suspension! (12) 

27 Leggy chicken’s first run on range (6) 

28 If old you need to wrap in most recent 
woolly! (6) 

30 Olympic venue welcoming in a legendary 
female runner (8) 

31 Turkey that is to prove very old indeed (4) 


BOOKWISE 

Barbara Hall 

Can you name these South African charac¬ 
ters? In which books do they appear and who 
are the authors? 

1 The Kafir name for this Durban hunter- 
trader was Macumazahn, meaning in vulgar 
English, "he who keeps his eyes open”. He 
recruited Umbopa, a warrior who had fought 
in the Zulu wars, to join him with two 
Englishmen on a quest. 

2 An orphan, she and her fellow-orphan 
cousin Em were left in the care of the Boer 
woman, Tant Sannie. Em’s father had married 
the woman on his deathbed, hoping she 
would take care of the children. 

3 Stronger, more intelligent than his peers, 
this Zulu youth, an illegitimate son in the royal 
house, became a military genius. The witch¬ 
doctor Isanusi prophesied he would obtain 


the empire he coveted only by killing Noliwe, 
the girl he loved. He killed her then built an 
unbeatable army. 

4 Foreign mercenaries leading an army 
massacred Europeans and their Matabele 


CHESS 

Bernard Cafferty 

Chess in South Africa flourished after the war 
for a couple of decades, largely due to an 
influx of talented immigrants, but interna¬ 
tional ostracism after 1974 was a grave blow. 
Yet chess was not segregated. Former world 
title holder, Max Euwe, was severely criti¬ 
cised for going along with a Soviet move to 
ban SA from FIDE. Some "sanctions busting” 
prestige events were held, but it might have 
been better to have devoted resources to 
bringing on a home-grown star like David 
Friedgood or Charles de Villiers in order to 
make an impact on the international circuit. 
Here is a win by Kon Grivainis, well-known for 
his book on the Latvian Gambit, against Euwe 
on a visit to SA in the mid-1950s. 

White: K Grivainis Black: Dr M Euwe 
Queen’s Pawn 

1 d4 d5 2 Bg5 c6 3 e3 Qb6 4 b3 Nf6 


5 Bxf 6 exf 6 6 Bd3 a5 7 Ne2 a4 8 Nd2 

The flexibility of the knights makes it difficult 
for Euwe, an openings expert out of his 
“book” 

8.. .Ba3?! (8 ...Bd6!) 9 0-0 0-010 c4 Bb4 
11 Nf3 a3 12 Nf4 Qa513 Rcl Na6 
14Qc2g6 

Too weakening; he had to try 14...h6 

15 c5! Bg4 16 H4 Bxf3 

Otherwise f7 Nh2 and enforces h5 

17 gxf31518 Kg2 h5 19 Mil Qc7 
20 Rcgl 

An original type of attack developed from in 
front of his own king 

20.. .Rfe821 Kfl Kf822Bxf5! gxf5 

23 Qxf5 Ke7 

Or 23...Ba5 24 Ng6+ Kg7 25 Ne7+ Kf8 

26 Qf6! and mates 

24 Rg7 Rf8 25 Ng6+ Ke8 26 Nxf8 Kxf 8 

27 Rhgl 

27 Qg5 is even quicker 

27.. .Bxc5 28 Rg8+ Ke7 29 Rxa8 
Black resigns 


32 One in society gets in touch with love- 
note (4) 

33 Millions lie about hypothetical basis of 
evolution (7) 

34 Spanish grandee adds dash to tot during 
a party (10) 

Down 

1 The female’s in competition uttering this in 
the tree? (6) 

2 Day at Waterloo marshal died after confict, 
exhausted by travelling (12) 

4 Long before brewed beer in any local you’d 
drink this (8) 

5 Decide irrevocably to go without exercises 
affecting tribal divisions (6) 

6 He’s learning to secure line, we’re told (4) 

7 General appearance of cafe is extremely 
shabby (6) 

8 Invest new money in company direct to 
common point (9) 

9 Torture state implicated in old 
Conservative rumpus (12) 

10 Old fashioned knife you see on 
aggressive youth (5) 

15 Again, as before, a little sun makes 
amphibians emerge (4) 

16 Mark is painter with retreat in flat (9) 

19 Breaking of rules spread having reverted 
to law (8) 

22 A tank for shooting up in range (6) 

23 Some say it’s late to give equality in 
uniform (4) 

24 Secrets are able to lie hidden in an 
academy (6) 

25 He is professionally advised to seek right 
of possession in court (6) 

26 A walk-over for a transport animal (5) 

29 Scots walk unsteadily, knocking drinks 
over (4) 

Send your solution, postmarked no later than next 
Saturday, to Mephisto 1754, The Sunday Times, 

PO Box 486, Virginia Street, London El 9DD. 

The first five correct answers opened win £20. 


BRAINTEASER 

South African tour 1646 

Victor Bryant 

In matchplay at golf, over an 18-hole course, 
the two players keep a total of how many 
holes they have won. If at any time one play¬ 
er’s lead exceeds the number of holes left to 
play (eg 4 up and 2 to play; or 7 and 6; or 1 
and 0, etc) then the round ends and the 
score is noted. I once followed Player on a 
tour and noted his winning scores on several 
rounds and wrote them down in one long 
line. So, for example, had they been the 
scores quoted above I would have written 
427610. Then I noticed that if I replaced the 
digits in my list by letters, with the same let¬ 
ter being used for the same digit wherever it 
occurred, I could make it SOUTHAFRICA. I 
was also able to confirm that the TOUR was 
prime (yes IT was prime). 

What number was AFRICA? 

Send your solution, postmarked no later than next 
Saturday, to Brainteaser 1646, The Sunday Times, 
PO Box 486, Virginia Street, London El 9DD. 

The first two correct solutions opened win £20. 
Solution to Brainteaser 1644: 

5 by 10 solves this jigsaw-style teaser. 


BRIDGE 

Boris Schapiro 

South Africa has always been a highly com¬ 
petent bridge-playing country and in recent 
times has resumed its rightful place in the 
forefront of world bridge competition. Two 
of South Africa’s top players, Tim Cope and 
Henry Mansell, played in the 1993 Sunday 
Times/The Macallan International Bridge 
Pairs Championship. Their aggressive bidding 
style sometimes lands them in contracts of a 
rather optimistic nature; fortunately they 
have the technique equal to the task as illus¬ 
trated in the hand below: 


Solution to Mephisto 1752: 

Across: 1 Hebetudinous; 10 Ice cube; 11 Soke; 

12 Gaga; 14 Reaped; 15 Hemna; 17 Pinsko; 

19 Tepee; 20 Absolutely; 22 Turnip flea; 25 United; 
26Totear; 29Spiai; 31 Isohel; 32 Pall; 33 Nief; 

34 Alumnae; 35 Galvanometer. 

Down: 1 Highfaluting; 2 Ecad; 3 Begins; 4Tupek; 

5 Dermatitis; 6 Ideate; 7 Oops; 8 Ukelele; 9 Sedge 
warbler; 13 Ground plan; 16 Delft; 18 South; 

21 Banksia; 23 Reseda; 24 Levant; 27 Oakum; 

28 Goel; 30 Blae. 


partners at Hunter’s Drift, a multi-racial 
farming enterprise. This lad, a girl and a 


bushman friend with his wife, evaded the 

West 

North 

East 

South 

terrorists and crossed the desert to safety. 

pass 

1NT (15-17) pass 

2* 

5 In his boyhood, in 1846 at Theunis Kraal, 

pass 

20 

pass 

3* 

this robust lad accidentally shot off the leg of 

pass 

4* 

pass 

4NT 

his smaller twin brother, Garrick. Later, their 

pass 

5* 

pass 

6# (end) 


Christmas gifts from their father were two 
rifles. Garrick had hoped for a set of Dickens. 
His brother became his protector. But at 
Rorke's Drift, Garrick won a medal. 

6 A fine school-teacher in a town near 
Johannesburg, he was between black and 
real-black. He was dismissed for his sym¬ 
pathy for black causes. Then his 15-year-old 
son Will by chance met him with his white 
mistress, who also worked for the cause. 

7 A bull-terrier, he shared with his master 
the excitement of a transport rider’s life in 
the early days of the Transvaal gold rush. A 
great hunting dog, he survived a fight with a 
killer-baboon. 
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White 

Puzzle: West-Stewart, Australian Cham¬ 
pionship 1994, White to play and win after 
!Ng4h5 

WU] 9JM £ Lm Z :J»msuv 


4 Q 9 4 
QKQ2 
O A 6 3 2 
4* A Q 9 



Dealer, West; game all 


Once South had jumped to Three Spades, 
North elected to cue-bid his lowest ace en 
route to Four Spades. This encouraged South 
to invoke Key-card Blackwood and found that 
North held the two missing key cards plus the 
queen of spades. 

There were 10 top tricks and the 11th 
might come from a 3-3 heart break and the 
12th from a successful club finesse - poor 
odds indeed. Declarer therefore adopted a 
different plan. He won the king of diamonds 
lead and ruffed a diamond high. The king of 
spades, followed by a low spade proved that 
the trumps were 3-2 and gave a second entry 
to dummy. Another diamond was ruffed. 
Dummy was re-entered with a heart and yet 
another diamond was ruffed, the suit break¬ 
ing 4-4. Dummy was entered again with a 
heart and the outstanding trump drawn. A 
third heart gave entry back to hand. If the 
hearts had broken 3-3 declarer would have 
tried for an overtrick by finessing the queen 
of clubs. When West showed out declarer 
exited with a heart to East. 

With only clubs left East had to lead back 
into dummy's major tenace. 

Puzzle: How should declarer have played if 
West had disclosed a four-card heart suit? 
Aiuuinp u; pajaAOD si sAe|d jsaM 
p-ieo J3A9iiO!t|M pue pa| si qnp b 11 >PW4V :J»*suv 

•!9j}sa>j/3u!>j!A (wed^y) PPAqsng aijilO MOOf z 
uinSuad (jauiipjoo) Ajojs s.uos Aw :Auuos 9 
UUBU19UI9H (mjiius JnqiiM) spaaj uon am uatjM 
lAaujjnoo ueas s 'umSuad (isod Jap uba) aoey Jio 
jej v ipaqnorsioiuBJj p (0|0|0|tf) npz am BijBqo 

ibmbmq £ suiiioq (jaupjns) UUBJ ueoujv uy 10 
aqilllBpuX”] z sufijoo (pjbSSbh) sauiw s,uoiuo|os 
Suim :uiBuua}BnO ubhv I :sj8msi»» asimofoog 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS ARE FOR UK CALLERS ONLY. DOMESTIC CALLS COST 36P PER MINUTE CHEAP RATE. 48P PER MINUTE AT ALL OTHER TIMES 

















































































































PROVENCE. (ENOUGH SAID.) 


So let’s paint a picture. 

Use lavender blue. Olive 
green. Poppy red. Ochre. A 
splash of sunflower yellow. 

And pots of sky-blue. 

In no time at all you’ll have conjured up an 
impression of Provence. ( q.v . Van Gogh, Cezanne etc.) 

And if you look very closely at the cluster 
of traditional terracotta roofed buildings, nestling 

amongst the distant plane trees, you can just make 
out Pont Royal en Provence. 

Pont Royal is a private estate of some 450 acres 
in the foothills of the Luberon National Park, no 
more than a stone’s throw 
from the Durance River. 

Close by are sleepy little 
villages with their charming 
cafes, boulangeries, charcuteries 
and patisseries. Only coming 
alive once a week to host 
a market. 

Here you’ll find the freshest 
fruit and vegetables this fertile 
land can produce. Exotic delicacies in such abundance 
as to make them almost commonplace. And a way 
of life that’s so vibrant no 

wonder people believe that this 
is one of the most magical 
places on earth. 

Within a 30 minute drive 
of Pont Royal are the historic 
towns of Aix-en-Provence, Avignon, Gordes and 
Arles. Each with centuries of culture waiting to 
be soaked up. 

Journey a little further afield to be overwhelmed 
by the splendours of the Camargue, the Alps and the 
Mediterranean coastline. 


It is indeed a unique spot you've chosen. 

And as you ponder a while, sipping from your 
glass of chilled rose (50p a litre from the local 
Co-operative du Vin) you begin to concentrate on 
the detail of Pont Royal en Provence itself. 


Perched on the hillside is the Village de l’Eglise 
with its traditional village squares, fountains and 



narrow streets winding past ochre tinted facades. 
In the Place de la Marie you’ll discover the village 
general store and the Cafe des Tilleuls restaurant. 

Here the one, two and three bedroomed 
apartments provide an ideal home from which to 
discover Provence. 

A short walk away, set into 
the slopes of the hillside, are 
the 'Bastides! Two or three 
bedroomed houses in typical 
Provencal style. 

And set amid the tranquil lakes and carefully 
preserved natural habitat of the estate are the 
villa sized ‘Mas.’ Each with their own plot of land, 
swimming pool and 
uninterrupted view 
of the surrounding 
hills of the Luberon 
and Les Alpilles. 

The sport and 
leisure facilities at 
Pont Royal provide a marvellous opportunity 
to experience the wide open spaces of unspoilt 
countryside to the full. 








The spectacular Seve 
Ballesteros designed 18 hole 
championship golf course, 
officially opened by Seve 
himself in September 1992 
(with an inaugural round of six under par), 
blends sympathetically into the surrounding 
landscape, presenting as 
great a challenge to the 
occasional player as it does 
to the experienced golfer. 

So whether it is 
swimming, tennis, Petanque, 
horse-riding, shooting or 
simply exploring the region 
on foot, you’ll find plenty of 
excuses at Pont Royal to 
work up an appetite. And 
an equally impressive list of 
local hostelries to satisfy 
every palate. 

Et voilal A masterpiece. 

If you're pleased with 
your first picture of Provence, 
then perhaps you’d like to 
see a few of ours. 

To receive a colour brochure 
on Pont Royal en Provence simply complete and 
return the coupon below or 
phone 071 702 0033. 

Enough said. 
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To Pont Royal en Provence, 3 St James's Square, London ! 
SW1Y 4JU. Tel: 071-702 0033. Please send me a brochure. 


Name (Mr/Mrs/Miss) 
Address- 


Postcode- 


. Telephone- 


ST3/94 


























[£300] a month. My basic pay is 1000 rand, 
the same as the white girls at work. For the 
last two years I haven’t paid rent - there’s 
a rent boycott in Alexandra. I don’t know 
how I’ll manage when we have to start 
again, and Mandela has said we should. 

I do my shopping daily in the mall. That 
means I pay higher prices, but I’m only 
allowed out for 15 minutes, so I can’t go 
anywhere else. Thankfully we don’t like a 
lot of meat - it’s so expensive. My husband 
only brings home 768 rand [£153] a month, 
so we have mealipap, boerewors [sausage] 
and chops only at the weekend. 

I don’t have a lunch break. I eat between 
clients. If I’m annoyed I go on a binge and 
eat anything, like chicken and chips. If I’m in 
a good mood I watch what I eat and have 
cottage cheese and juice. I try to look after 
myself, especially my skin. I steam my face 
twice a week and I use a firming gel. 

Some days I’m so hooked up into my own 
life that I forget what’s happening in the 
township. Whites have always got an 
opinion about us, even when they don’t 
know what’s been going on. Quite often I 
ignore their comments on the political 
situation. As I’m working I wonder whether 
the children have come home and whether 
they’re fighting. I’d love to be there. 

As soon as I’m through the door, at 5.30, 

I go straight into the kitchen. Usually 
the children will have been to the youth 
club but they know they must be back by 
5.45. Even though I don’t kneel and pray, I 
thank God for protecting them all day. We 


eat at 7.30.1 have to be terribly organised 
to fit in everyone’s needs. The children 
help me tidy up before they go to bed at 9. 

I was still at school when I got pregnant 
with Sifiso, at 19.1 intended going back to 
school, but 10 months later I was pregnant 
again with Nkele. Then after eight years, 
came Moagi, which is Sesotho for ‘bringing 
the family together’. His birth healed a rift 
between Mkani and me. 

He comes home on Fridays, and he’s a 
moody person, so I don’t know how he’ll be 
until I see him coming through the door. 

He makes a beeline for his mother and 
spends time with the children going 
through their schoolbooks. He’s not an 
outgoing person, so we don’t entertain or 
go out. We live under the same roof for the 
weekend but we lead separate lives. On 
Saturdays I go off to work and by the time I 
return he’s gone to watch football. 

Lately I’ve been feeling insecure because 
we’re only married under customary law, 
not according to South African law. He’s 
not bringing in much money because he’s 
repaying a company loan he took to study 
for promotion. I look after his mother and 
brother, as well as the children. He does 
contribute, but it just makes me 
unsettled, not being legally married. 

From my window I can see the squatter 
camp. There are hundreds of people and 
they have no water or lights. There are a 
few portable toilets, but the smell can be 
dreadful. I don’t know if the elections will 
change that. I don’t get caught up with 


politics because of the threats from the 
different parties. I haven’t even thought 
about whether I’ll vote or not. 

I’m in bed by 11 or 12.1 like to read the 
newspaper, then I take my recipe books to 
bed. My last thoughts are about what to 
cook tomorrow. I also wonder what the day 
will hold for me. I often wish for a peaceful 
South Africa. Who doesn’t? 

Alexandra is my home and I wouldn’t 
like to leave it. I love the place. We have a 
community here. My neighbours are my 
friends and we can share a joke. In the 
white suburbs I’m sure you wouldn’t have 
a neighbour taking phone calls for you. 


Interview by 
Martine Dennis. 
Photograph by 
Jennifer Gordon 
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Normally I’m up at 5am. The first thing I do 
is open up my windows, then I switch on 
the radio, make the bed and clean my room. 

I have my first cup of tea at 5.50 and 
listen to the news. If there is fighting in the 
township I tune in to the news station. 

At 6.15 I wake the children. They sleep in 
the living room - my husband’s mother and 
his brother sleep in the other room. We 
have breakfast at 6.30 and put the TV on 
for the cartoons. I make the children’s 
packed lunches — maybe smoked hot-dogs 
with bread and margarine, boiled egg and 
orange juice. After the news we all leave. 

I walk with Sifiso, because his school is 
near the taxi rank. Nkele and Moagi walk 
to school together. If there has been trouble 
I worry about them, but we are used to it 
and we don’t change our lives. I was hoping 
to send Sifiso to a white school this year 
because he’s at a difficult age, mixing with 
the wrong sorts. He needs remedial teach¬ 
ing and I worry, because we’re living in a 
time of crisis and I could die tomorrow. 

I’d like them all to be able to look after 
themselves - that’s why education is 
important. But I believe in God, so I don’t 
worry too much. He’ll do the judgment. 

I get a 2 rand [40p] communal taxi ride 
to the shopping mall where I work. I’m 
supposed to start at 8am, but if there are 
no taxis I’m late. If there is fighting the 
taxis might stop running. When I’m late my 
boss tells me off, sometimes in front of the 
customers. It makes me feel like a child. 
When you’re black and have confidence, 
they look upon you as being cheeky; they’re 
only used to dealing with maids. 

I love my work. A manicure costs 28 to 
35 rand - a lot of money to me. My clients 
are rich white women from the northern 
suburbs of Johannesburg. I’m not resentful 
of them, with all their jewellery and their 
Mercedes Benzes. I find they are usually not 
very happy, and I am. If there’s trouble in 
Alex a few clients will be concerned about 
me. I had one customer who would bring 
supper to the shop for me to take home for 
the kids when she heard there was shooting. 
She used to phone my neighbour to see if I 
got home okay — I don’t have a phone. Most 
of them don’t care, though. 

I earn 10% of every job I do, and that 
brings my wage up to around 1500 rand 


32, lives in a two-bedroom flat in Alexandra, northeast of Johannesburg. The town¬ 
ship and adjoining squatter camp are continually troubled by violence. She works 
as a manicurist in a formerly whites-only suburb and has three children: Sifiso, 14, Nkele, 12, and Moagi, 
5. Mphage's husband, Mkani Dube, is a trainee accountant in Benoni and comes home only at weekends 
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What mind is able to imagine such a shape? 



If you are curious about where geniuses come from, come to Spain. • Starting in Barcelona, 
you’ll find the incredible work of Gaudi, and some of Picasso’s soul. Further north, on the Costa 
Brava (Figueras-Cadaques), you’ll discover Dali’s divinity. Skip over to the Balearic Islands and 
surrounded by pine trees, understand something of Miro’s ingenuity. • Travel south to Granada and 
listen to the! sounds of Lorca and Falla. Stroll through Seville and see the light of Murillo, go to 
Malaga and discover Picasso’s temperament in any plaza. Travel to Aragon and through its people 
“find” Goya. Arrive at Toledo and absorb the mystic insight of El Greco. • This is Spain. Full of intel¬ 
lectual scenery as impressive as its natural landscape. A land where the very climate is inspirational. 
• And finally, go straight to the heart of Spain, Madrid. Where all the threads of the nation’s genius 
are drawn together in one rich tapestry. • Breathtaking isn’t it ? • To get a taste of Spain’s genius, the 
Spanish Arts Festival will be on show from March to June at London’s art galleries and theatres. • For 
more information about the Spanish Arts Festival, phone 0891 888780. 




Passion 
for life. 


Calls cost 36p a minute cheap rate, 48p a minute at other times. 

For further information please contact your travel agent. The Spanish Tourist Office, 57 St. James’s Street, London SW1A 1LD. 
Telex: 888138. Prestel: 46047. For replies please send legible address label. 
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